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parts and supplies 


Thousands of items that have been in short supply for years are now 
available so that you can put your machines in first-class operating con- 
dition. Prompt shipments are being made and each part meets the strict 
Linotype standards for precision workmanship and quality materials. 

When you replace parts or overhaul your machine with genuine 
parts, you can be sure that renewals and repairs are 
made with the least possible effort and expenditure of time. Genuine 
Linotype parts are made to the same factory specifications and with the 
care and dependability that go into the production of new machines. 

Genuine Linotype parts keep your maintenance costs at a minimum. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Linotype Bodoni Bold and Spartan Family 
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LUDLOW 





Italics Are Both Distinctive and Durable 








The installation of Ludlow equipment automati- 
cally makes the free use of italic and script faces 
most practical. Both beautiful and durable, they 
may be specified without hesitancy, for Ludlow- 
set italics and scripts do not break off or become 
damaged in setting and proofing, in planing 
down the form, in lockup, or during the press 
run. Being cast on a solid slug from Ludlow 
matrices, all portions of all characters have full 


support and will stand up under the most severe 


Showing Ludlow “slanting” 
italic matrices assembled 
and locked in matrix stick. 


Ludlow italics and scripts withstand 
the severe treatment indicated in the 
illustration. No damaged characters; 
no spoiled jobs. 


printing and stereotyping requirements equally 
as well as any roman letter. Because they are cut 
ona true slant and of full-kerning design, Ludlow 
italics and scripts are unusually graceful and at- 
tractive, and have become deservedly popular 
with users of good typefaces. Ludlow sluglines 
eliminate the worries incident to the use of deli- 
cate and fragile characters, thereby improving 
the user’s product and service to the customer. 


Further information gladly sent on request. 








Ludlow Garamond 
~ Garamond Bold 


Pudlow Eusebius 
Eusebius Bold 
True-Cut (aslon 


Ludlow Coronet 
Coronet Bold 
Mayfair Cursive 
Mandate 
Hauser Script 


Bodoni Black 


Some of the attractive 
Ludlow-designed italic 
and script typefaces. 








LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 





Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishi.g Comantins. 309 West Jackson Boulevard, val A, B 6, » iinale. & Subseription, $4.00 a year in od in earamens ; single copies 40 Soute. 


(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Termin 
Entered as second-class matter, June 35, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act o 
under date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted 1948 Maclean- Srunter Publishing Corporation. 


100, Toronto. ) Foreign $10.00 a year; t 
i Maw h 3, 1879. Additional second-class entry at Lafayette, ‘ieee 
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WESTON. 


COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


BOND PAPERS 








Weston’s 


HOLMESDALE BOND 


75% Cotton Fibre 
Content 
A correspondence paper 
of character and dis- 
tinction, crisp and 
strong as well as at- 
tractive. 












BYRON 
WESTON 
COMPANY 
Wakers of Papers 
for Susiness Records 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
U.S. A. 






Weston’s 


BLACKSTONE BOND 
25% Cotton Fibre 
Content 
‘‘economy ’” cot- 
pow fibre content bond 
for letterheads an 
forms combining es- 
ton quality with m ; 
est cost. in white an 
six work-tested colors. 
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running today than all modern two-color automatic letterpresses 


Aiete are tle ist $e 16985008: 


co 


And there are many more reasons 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 





- Effortless high speed (7000 single color impressions per hour) 
9. 


. Simplicity in design and operation 
4. 


3 


Why are there more 
Miller 27x41 Two-Color Presses 


no matter what size, style, or make? 


Ability to produce the very highest quality work 


Space saving compactness Wii fe ths ARE Boag 


Low maintenance costs 
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Pittsburgh 12, Penna. 














Tek W. Deb ote ‘o 


crowning achievement of 37 years of 
cutter engineering and manufacturing! 










Fred W. Seybold is known all 
over the world as the outstand- 


ing authority on cutting ma- 


chine engineering. 
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LAWSON 46’- 52” with 
completely hydraulic clamp 


Straight Line Double End Knife Pull * Adjustable Knife 
Bar Gibs * No Shear Slots or Boxes + Overload Release 
and Re-Setting Device * Improved Steel Safety Locking 
Bolt - Gears Operate in Sealed Bath of Oil + Positive 
Beha adh ah hn tee Betas ee ew down Non-Slip, Non-Oiling Friction Disc Type Clutch - Knife 
for gauging the work as well as to drive the Bar Slot Closing Device + Extra Long Clamp Lead - 6” 


air out of soft fluffy paper. No need for back- Clamp Opening. 
breaking, manual work. 


TIPTOE TREADLE 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE: Complete, fully illustrated descriptions and specifications 
» on the 39" or 46’ and 52" LAWSON CUTTERS are available on request. Send for them now. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 





HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC...... Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY.............. Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC........ Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO................... Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC................. Dallas, Texas 
ee Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. peers 


PHILADELPHIA 


PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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is FASTER, MORE ACCURATE, MORE ECONOMICAL: 


J aaptadie to the full range of work passing through 

most print shops, the Brackett Safety Trimmer han- 
dies booklets single or in gangs, inserts, covers, labels, 
circulars, etc., at double and sometimes triple the speed 
of the conventional guillotine cutter. 


The operator doesn’t have to handle either finished 
work or trimmings. Each moves away from him in a 
straight line, on conveyor belt to rear of the machine. 
This elimination of waste motion means more pieces 
handled per hour. 


Mechanically set spacer shafts assure uniformity. 


With Brackett Mechanical setting there can be no de- 
viation. Whether the job involves a hundred or a hun- 
dred thousand pieces, the last cut will be as accurate 
as the first. 


For recurring jobs, pre-set spacer shafts may be 
retained, obviating need of resetting for each “repeat 
run”, 


These advantages add up to savings in time and 
labor, higher production in any given period — and 
maintained accuracy that soon “pays off” in any print 
shop. 


You too, may profit in a big way by learning more about 
how the Brackett Safety Trimmer and other Dexter & 
Christensen Machines are promoting efficiency, increasing 
production and reducing costs for printers and binders. 


LDevter and Christensen Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products are sold and serviced by 
Dexter Folder Company « General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 
AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg ... and in Foreign Countries 


DEXTER Machines are built by Dexter Folder Company at Pearl River, N. Y. 
CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wisc. 
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of selling messages, your printed pieces should 
combine compelling art, working words and 
striking printing. But most important of 
all, the paper they are printed on makes the 
first impression on your prospects. That’s 
why wise buyers add the finishing touch of 
quality to their printing by specifying Oxford 
Papers to carry their sales story. 


OXFORD PAPERS 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, = LE BrnBS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES, COAST TO COAST 
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When you buy 
a paper cutter... 
say 


how WELL WILL IT CUT? 
how MUCH WILL UPKEEP COST? 
how LONG WILL IT PRODUCE EFFICIENTLY? 


The answers to these three questions 

are found in the design of the paper cutter for, 

ultimately, design determines performance. 
Seybold, and Seybold design alone, gives you 

Double-End-Pull, combined with Continuous, 

Double-Shear knife action. Ask any owner 

of a Seybold paper cutter how this improves 

cutter performance . . . produces more 

accurate cutting, without chatter marks... 

keeps knives sharper longer . . . keeps machines 

operating at top efficiency for many years. 
Don’t let confusing smoke signals 

distract your attention from the main issues of 






























Seybold Announces Availability of 
HEAVY-DUTY 40” Paper Cutters 


Seybold offers a limited number of Heavy- 
Duty 40” Precision Paper Cutters for an 
delivery—as soon as 4 to 6 weeks in many in- 
stances. These machines are now on display at 
all Seybold district offices. Stop in and see this 
machine in action today. Find out for yourself 
why “Double-End-Pull, combined with Con- 
tinuous Double-Shear knife action” makes such 
a big difference in paper cutter performance. 





“How well” . . . “How much”. . . and “How long”. 















:.Seybold Company 
aa poi Cleveland 5, Ohio 


(er) Please send additional information 


i on m 
( ) Please have representative call 





e on or about 





ee 
. bee 





HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
HARRIS PRESSES e SEYBOLD CUTTERS e OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


District Offices: New York » Chicago « Cleveland + Atlanta * San Francisco * Toronto, Canada 
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the ROSBACK PONY ROTARY 


@ Big jobs... little jobs... long runs... short 
runs... on both continuous and strike work the 
Rosback Pony Rotary literally “eats up” per- 
forating jobs of every kind and type. Whether 
you figure on the basis of cost-per-job or produc- 
tion-per-hour you will find the Pony Rotary, by 
far, the most profitable perforator you can use. 

With the Pony Rotary you perforate, on the 
average, four to five sheets at each feed instead 
of one or two and as many lines at one time as 
you have perforating heads on your machine. 
Such time-saving, low-cost production is possible 
only because of the original and exclusive round 





hole rotary principle which can be had on no 
other perforator, except a Rosback, at any price. 

Complete sales and service on all Rosback 
products, including the economical Rosback Per- 
forator Head Re-Fill and Exchange Services, are 
available to you for your convenience through 
all 46 nation-wide branches of Western News- 
paper Union and Associated Companies. 

For complete information about any Rosback 
product or service, wire, phone or write our 
nearest branch today. Or address your inquiry 
to Printing Machinery Division, Western News- 
paper Union, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


e For complete service in Printing Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


cailiieg Wladirwry Divirine 








HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


LANCE CO. PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, Dallas 
E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD., New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, Miami, Tampa 
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A treasury of samples and ideas for you! 


This colorful Howarp Bonp Portfolio contains 
two complete kits. 

FIRST, there’s a work kit for you called the 
“Howard Bonp Sampler.” In it you'll find 
bright new letterhead designs reproduced full size 
by letterpress, offset, and engraving... plus a 
collection of idea-full business forms created by a 
leading form authority together with his sugges- 
tions on their adaptation and use. All of this 
material you'll want to own for immediate use 
or future reference. 





A fascinating geography game for your favorite youngster. 


2 


SECOND, there’s a play kit for your child or other 
young friend. It’s called “The United States Paste- 
up Map” and was created by a famous toy manu- 
facturer to help us dramatize the beauty of 
Howarp Bonn colors. With it a boy or girl will 
enjoy hours of fun, plus endless pride in the com- 
pleted project . . . a beautiful wall map of America, 


Here’s how you can get the Howarp Portfolio, 
quickly: 1. Contact any distributor listed on the 
following page; 2. fill out coupon below and mail 
it; 3. simply write and ask for it. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢@ URBANA, OHIO 


Howard 


- “The Nation’s 


Business Paper’ 
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Kemmerer Paper Co. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa 









































Asneviiae,; IN, AG Southern Paper Products Co. 
Atianta, Ga Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Battrmore, Mp... The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BatTimore, Mp Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
BincHaMTown, N. Y. Stephens & Co, 
Boise, IDAHO Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass Andrews Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Burrato, N. Y Paper Service, Inc. 
Burrato, N. Y Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Cuarotte, N, C Henley Paper Co. 
Cuicaco, ILt ....Marquette Paper Corp. 
Semaine (Mita oe Meser Paper Company 
Carcaco, fi Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 
CincinnatTI, Onto... The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. The Cleveland Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO__.---- The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Cotumsus, Onto... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Davenport, Iowa Peterson Paper Co. 
Dayton, Onto..2______ The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Des Mornes, Iowa Newhouse Paper Co. 
Detroit, Micu..-....---: The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Dututn, Minn... Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
go, | a a eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Granp Rapips, Micu.._..--------- Grand Rapids Paper Co. 
Great Fats, Mont... Carpenter Paper Co. of Mont. 
Hasrrorn, Gorn. F, L. Van Derlip Co. 





Henley Paper Co. 
Judd Paper Co. 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Knight Bros. Paper Co. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C 
HotyoKke, Mass. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA 














(OLE Tay ||, ean eae ee Louisville Paper Co. 
LANCASTER, Pa Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Baresi, Miner. The Weissinger Paper Co, 
Los Anceres, Cau. —___ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LoultsviLLeE, Ky Louisville Paper Co. 
ee | |, A ee Louisville Paper Co, 
Miami, FLA Knight Bros. Paper Co. 








MriwavkeE, WIs Dwight Bros. Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs Moser Paper Company 
MInneEaPOLis, MINN. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Newark, N. J J. B. Card & Paper Co. 








New York Cry. F. W. Anderson & Co. 


























New: York Sorry H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
New Yore Cir Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
New York City M. M. Elish & Co. 
New Yori Gir Canfield Paper Company 
New York City - J. E. Linde Paper Co, 
New Yore Ciry.. Royal Paper Corporation 
New Wore XGi0w. John F. Sarle Co., Inc. 
Gasiann, (cara. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Ortanno, FLA Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
ee Paterson Card & Paper Co. 
Peoria, Itt _John C. Streibich Co. 
Pawanrrenia, Pa Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
CCS. | 1). ane eee are Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PirtsBurGH, Pa.._......... The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
PorTLAND, OREGON... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PRCDIRERR NER OPN Fs Paper Service, Inc. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF, ___-_... _.. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. PauL, MINN ....Inter-City Paper Co. 
SAteat; SOREGON Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Saw Dinco Gar. Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
San FRANcIsco, CALIF.___..._..------- Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BAN Gur, AGAR. 22 Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Santa Rosa, Cauir.___________. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Scuenectaby, N, Y Beck Paper, Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASH Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SiGuK Matas) AD Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH Blake, Moffitt & Towne 








Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 
Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
StockToN, CALIF 

















Syracuse, N. Y J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Tacoma, WasH Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
TAtAwASSER, Was Knight Bros. Paper Co, 
Tampa, FLA Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Toeren0, Onro_____ The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
Toronto, CANADA Blake Paper Co. Ltd. 


Tucson, ARIz Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Wasuincton, D. C Stanford Paper Co. 








EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
G. H. Buhrmann’s Papiergroothandel, N. V. 


New Your Core ____.. National Paper & Type Co. 
New Yore Giry... Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
e e & 


Howarp Bonp Envetopes in all colors, finishes, and 
styles are manufactured by our envelope plant, 
Dayton ENvELoPE Company Division, Dayton, OHIO 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. © HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION @ URBANA, OHIO 


Howard ,Bond 


“The Nation’s 






Business Paper’’ 
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a termine how will up ular he. : 
‘test... . for inifonnity. aed flatneoe can 5 made only we : 
actually running Hollingsworth Index on your. presses . : 
seeing how evenly it takes printing, how smoothly, without 
splitting, it works on machines and presses. 
You can rely on Hollingsworth Index, available in white 
Paper by Master Craftsmen 


for Over a Century and a wide range of winsiont Write for our new sample 
swatch today! . 


uOLLIN a & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Executive Offices: TERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
: Fe _ Sales Offices: — 


An West Washington Street 





MILLS ot WINSLOW ond MADISON, wlidiee: aun i, | 











Preferred 
everywhere for 


The preference of over 150 leading plants 
in the United States and nine foreign coun- 
tries for the ACRAPLATE is based on its 
proven outstanding performance. The many 
exclusive advantages of the ACRAPLATE 
are demonstrated day after day in these 
ants. Write for full particulars about the 
atest model ACRAPLATES for your plant. 


LAKE ERIE 
j Engineering Corp. 
504 Woodward Avenue 


ENGINEERING CORP Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


BU FFA LO. NY USA ‘ Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 


presses—all sizes and types—stereotyping... plastics molding... processing... rub- 
ber vulcanizing...metal working... forging...metal extrusion... special purpose. 
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NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; General Paper Co.; 
Seaboard Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; Rourke-Eno 
Paper Co. 

D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank Parsons 
Paper Co.; Stanford; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade Paper 
Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon Paper 
Co.; Sloan Paper Co.; Somerville-Seybold Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Chicago 
Paper Co.; Dwight Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; 
Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent Paper Co.; 
Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
tOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Graham Paper Co.; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; Baxter Pa- 
per Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co.; White-Rose Paper Co., Inc. 
MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Butler-Dearden; Carter, 
Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Colonial 
Paper Co.; H. Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mill Brand Papers; Paper 
House of N. E. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper 
Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The John Leslie 
Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Central States 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co., K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Lathrop 
Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry 
Lindenmeyr & Sons; Majestic Paper Corp.; Marquardt & 
Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; J. F. Sarle Co., Inc.; Schlosser Paper 
Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann 
Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; V. H. Smith. 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co.; Cape Fear Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield Paper Corp.; 
Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; 
Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; 
Fraser; Zellerbach. 

PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Hartung & Co.; 
Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Paper Merchants, Inc.; Thos. W. 
Price Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

R. 1.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.; Carter, 
Rice & Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; Southland Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Dixon & Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old Dominion 
Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. Wilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Wash.; 
Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products Co.¢ 
Woelz Bros. 
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LOOK WHAT’S HAPPENED TO MONDAY! , 








—— of automatic washers and 
ironers passed the four-million mark in 1947, 
and continues to spiral ... and thus another 
American industry expands to meet America’s 
expanding markets. 

To develop these washday wonders takes imagi- 
nation, skill, research, machinery, and—paper. 
The inventor crystallizes his ideas on paper. De- 
signers and draughtsmen detail their plans on 
paper. Engineers chart production on paper. And 
in packaging, labeling, shipping, advertising, mer- 
chandising, selling and instructing, paper again 
plays its inevitable part. 
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ESTABLISHED 1646 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 « Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia « Boston « Chicago « Dayton 


THE MEAD CORPORATION e« 


With the growth of every new industry, and 
with continued expansion of old industries, de- 
mand for paper keeps increasing. To help meet 
this demand, ‘‘Paper Makers to America” is, it- 
self, expanding. The result, already apparent, is 
more and better Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill 
& Collins, and Wheelwright lines—‘‘the best buy 
in paper today.’: 





* & & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, includ- 
ing such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; 
D & C Black & White; and Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 
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E long, tough cotton fibers 

in Parsons Papers for record- 

keeping sheets and cards take 

the years in their stride. Such paper 

is usable and legible far longer than 

if it were made with less durable 
materials. 


Not only does cotton fiber paper 
last longer, but it wears better, 
doesn’t fade or discolor, stands more 
erasing and, in stationery and 
letters, marks yours as a quality 
organization. These are the five 
points of superiority of Parsons 
cotton fiber paper. 





Parsons Cotton Fiber Paper 
Keeps the Records 


All records, whether on cards or 
sheets, in bound, loose-leaf, visible, 
or machine systems will be easier 
and more economical to maintain, 
safer for longer, and have greater 
legibility, on cotton fiber paper. 


Remember, it pays to pick Parsons. 
Bonds, ledgers and indexes are 
available in a wide, economical 
range of colors and weights. Your 
records and cards will be more useful 
to you if you insist on the paper 
with the five points of superiority. 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


Made with New Cotton Fibers 





King Cotton helps 
you sell fine paper 


This striking national consumer ad- 
vertising tells your best customers and 
prospects about the value of Parsons 
papers for stationery and records. It 
sells the important idea of cotton fiber 
paper — such paper as Parsons makes. 


King Cotton, the symbol of quality 
in fine papers, has made paper promo- 
tion history. This advertising, in which 
his cheerful little figure is always promi- 
nent, has done much to _ convince 
America’s business and professional men 
of the value and importance of cotton 
fiber in paper. 


This particular advertisement is ap- 
pearing during January and February 
in Business Week and Fortune. More 
than 600,000 copies of this advertise- 
ment will appear in these magazines 
that will be read by over a million busi- 
ness and professional people buying 
paper for modern business. Surely your 
customers will be among these. 





STURTIN 





These are the magazines in which 
the advertisement reproduced 
at the left will appear. 





Parsons makes ledgers, bonds and 
index-bristols of 100%, 75%, 50% and 
25% new cotton fibers, in a wide range 
of weights and colors for stationery and 
documents as well as records. In many 
weights and qualities of record-keeping 
papers matching colors are available to 
simplify your customers’ ordering, bill- 
ing and recording operations. 


Printers and paper merchants the 
country over are finding that this con- 
sumer advertising makes a_ notable 
impact and a valuable and _ helpful 
impression on their customers. So when 
you are called upon to recommend a 
ledger, a bond or index-bristol, specify 
the stock they already know favorably. 
Remember, it pays to pick Parsons. 


© PPC 1948 
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Today, thousands and thousands of Reliance 
VkS Drives, providing adjustable speeds from 








A-c. circuits, are helping to increase produc- 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE MOTOR 


b) 
SPEED CONTROL 
SPEED = 





tion and reduce costs in every industry. These 
completely packaged, all-electric drives have 











become so popular since they were first in- 





troduced ten years ago that there is now no 
important industry where they are not being 


profitably employed. If you do not yet have 





the proved time-saving and cost-cutting ad- 


Conveniently- packaged, factory- vantages of Reliance V&S Drive in your plant, 
wired V&S Drives are available ; 

from 1 to 200 hp. Two or more it will pay you to investigate further. Write 
motors may be operated simulta- : 

neously from a single Control Unit. for new Bulletin 311! 





FROM A-C. | POWER LINE 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Vine slow-down 
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.—~ , guides meet and transmit 
Lm 


» sheet to slow stop square to 
front guides in positive dependable 


action. Nicking and denting 


\ >” 7 ‘A of sheets eliminated. 





THIS IS ONLY ONE ee 
OF THE MANY 7 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
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FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND 


7 

; FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS CO PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION 
; U- 

i 

i 

_— 


ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


i 

‘ 

i 445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 

l 400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
owe RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 





PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. 
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For Striking Food Reproductions 
Choose a Fine Coated Paper 


The above photograph was featured in an advertisement of the Sugar Research 
Foundation in the magazine ‘““What’s New in Home Economics.” Strikingly 
reproduced, it was certain to attract attention. The use of Consolidated Coated 
Paper, on which “Home Economics” is regularly printed, was an important 
factor in the convincing appearance of this illustration. 


Photograph from an 
advertisement of 
Sugar Research Foundation 


Consolidated Coated 








Papers 


Whether it is foods, fashions or factory equip- 
ment, more realistic portrayals and greater 
selling-power are attained with half-tone repro- 
ductions on a fine coated paper. Today fine 
coated paper is within the reach of every budget 
... For by “streamlined” manufacture, Consoli- 
dated produces superior coated paper in the 
price range of uncoated stocks. 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 
MODERN GLOSS 


In widespread use for more than twelve years, 
the unusual “printability” of Consolidated 
Coated is so well recognized that it is often the 
measure of quality by which coated papers are 
selected. 

Manufactured in weights down to 45 pounds, 
Consolidated Coated Papers meet almost any 
need for either monotone or four-color printing. 








HOW TO KEEP YOUR ROSBACK ROTARY PERFORATOR 


ié CONDITION 


AT REASONABLE COST 


Experienced users know that, to insure continuing production of high quality 
perforating with any round hole perforator, punches and die must be kept in 
good condition. 

When punches wear round on the ends, and the die holes lose their sharp cutting 
edges, burrs show up on backs of the sheets, chips hang on, sometimes sheets 
stick together. The only practical remedy is to replace the punches and the die. 
This is easy to do with the perforating heads on your Rosback Round Hole or 
Pony Rotary Perforator. Simply remove the heads from your machine and ship 
them to us to be re-filled with new punches and dies. 

Perhaps you'll find it more convenient to use the Rosback Head Exchange 
Service. This provides replacement heads containing new punches and dies, in 
exchange for your present heads, and thus avoids any necessity for your per- 
forator to be out of service. 

Any Rosback Dealer will be glad to give you full information concerning Rosback 
Head Re-Fill or Exchange Service. Ask him, or write direct to us. 


F.P.ROSBACK COMPANY Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATORS, GANG STITCHERS AND PAPER PUNCHING AND DRILLING MACHINES 
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Copyright, 1948, by The Northwest Paper Company 





RINTING BETTER 


DP 
ALWAYS MAKE GOO® 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY... . CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 











NORTHWEST BOND 
NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD 
KLO-KAY BOOK 

KLO-KAY LABEL 

MOUNTIE BOOK 

MOUNTIE OFFSET 
CARLTON BOND 

CARLTON LEDGER 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING 
POSTER 


5210 
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PAPER COMPAN Y 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO 6 - 20 N. WACKER DRIVE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2-FOSHAY TOWER 
ST. LOUIS 3 - SHELL BUILDING 





ENVELtOPE PAPER S&S 


NORTEX WHITE 
NORTEX BUFF 
NORTEX GRAY 
MOUNTIE 
CARLTON 


PAPERS 


CONVERTING 


PAPETERIES 

DRAWING 

ADDING MACHINE 
REGISTER 

LINING 

GUMMING 

COATING RAW STOCK 
CUP PAPER 














Give Better Service at Less Cost with a 


CHALLENGE PAPER DRILL 


Be in a position to give your 
customers what they want... 
when they want it—at the right 
price—and you'll be the most 
popular printerin town. If your 
present equipment does not in- 
clude a Challenge Paper Drill 
or if you need another one to ex- 
pand your production capacity, 
now is the time fo get it! 


With a Challenge Paper Drill 
you easily handle all the regu- 
lar run of loose leaf work plus a 
' wide variety of novelty jobs— 
all profitable! 


z ; Challenge Paper Drills produce 
a from 200,000 to 600,000 holes 





















Chlense 





per hour, depending on the 
kind of work and the model 
used. Six models meet every 
need of large, small and med- 
ium size plants. Slotting and 
cornering facilities available 
with all models. 


Standard equipment includes 
the Automatic Trip Gage which 
allows the operator to keep both 
hands on the stock until all 
holes are drilled. Motor-driven 
hollow drill is operated by 
hand, foot, or hydraulic power. 


Write for full details. 


Most models available for im- 
mediate delivery. 
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From the first rough casting down 
to the last nail that goes into the 
crate, every operation that is a part 
of Kluge construction is carefully su- 
pervised and checked . . . for be- 
hind every Kluge is the painstaking 
effort that goes into the manufac- 


ture of a precision-built machine. 


it’s a policy amounting to 
almost a “religion” that every Kluge 
leaving our factory is a custom-built 


quality product. 


These high standards were set 
when the Company started opera- 
tions back in 1919 and we have 
never wavered from them since that 
time. The name “Kluge” on the com- 
pleted product means twenty-eight 
years of experience in building 
Quality down to the last bolt and 


nut. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE Inc., 


ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 





















o4 aNATIONAL HYDRAULIC 


The smooth, irresistible power 
of hydraulic cutting is almost 
unbelievable. It slices through 
deeper lifts of paper without effort 
... quietly, without the’clash of 
engaging clutch and jarring brake. Yet its 
amazing power is controlled with a degree 
of precision unknown tomechanical cutters. 

You've got to operate the NEW National! 
Hydraulic Paper Cutter to believe it. 

Deeper lifts and more cuts per minuté 


speed production . . . cut costs. It’s built 

for a lifetime of precision cutting under 

hard usage . . . with 184 fewer moving 
parts. It's an investment you can’t afford Coming soon in a NEW 57” size. 
to be without. Write for the name of your MODERN TOOLS 
dealer. are the answer to Rising Costs. 


NATIONAL Cuter Division 
of FRA AEH MUNCH , pi, Medal 
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If you own a CHRISTENSEN 





The purpose of this book is to help you get the best 
possible return from your investment e Prepared by 
men who know the Christensen Gatherer & Stitcher 
from A to Z, it tells in simple language how to operate, 
make necessary adjustments and keep your machine in 
tip-top working condition so it will deliver years of 
profitable service « If you would like a copy of this 
book we will be glad to send it upon request. 


Dexter Folder Company 


PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 





| “Custom-made 
or 


Ready-to-wear” 


Printing jobs are like people 
— some look well in “ready- 
to-wear” inks — others must 
have “custom-made” inks to 
fit them the best. 

Regardless of the problem 
to be solved — you can de- 
pend on the Sinclair & Valen- 
tine chemists to produce the 
right ink for the job. 

Phone for our service man 
when you next need inks. 


BIE A NA CONS Tz 

aie FROMXOASTHI0c0,, 

FA BG ek 
Gz 
“5 








GZ 


mMAImM OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 125th STREET, NEW YORK 27,6. ¥ 


inclair and Valentine Co. 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 





SAVE 
TIME, 
REDUCE 
COSTS, 
GET BETTER PRINTING WITH 
PRECISION GROUND AND 
Wet MILLED IRON FURNITURE. 


Our stock list of iron furniture contains 119 regular sizes 
and 70 sizes of enlarged. From this large assortment, the 
efficient printer may choose the exact sizes he needs. 
Fewer pieces in the chase mean dollars of savings in 
labor. Write for Font Schemes and Prices. 


Morgans & Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department I, Middletown, N. Y. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








If you’re a love- 

bird, Nature will see 

‘to it that your first impression 
is good. 





BUT—JIf you're doing color printing, you'd 
better try (1)~ good electros 
(2) a good press and... 


WARNOCK 
Loon BASE 
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FOR QUICK, EASY, ACCURATE 
POSITIONING OF PLATES 


While For Literature 


Fn ef : en 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE ¢ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
23-EAST 26th STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y- 
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MonkE THAN 450 new postwar Miehle presses 
have been added to the thousands already operating 
in the New York area. This demand for Miehle 
equipment is based on the experience of 
large and small plants in securing maximum 
production at minimum cost with Miehle 
presses ... even on the toughest jobs. 
The constantly high production turned out 
by Miehles is based not on press speed alone, 
but on steady, dependable operation as well... 
on all kinds of runs . . . together with simplicity 
of adjustments, complete accessibility and 
other features which reduce down time 
between runs—these are reasons why 
printers and pressmen prefer Miehle. 


It is true in New York, and wherever fine 
printing is done—printers depend on Miehle. 
Visit a neighboring plant—ask the man who 
runs one—and you will see why Miehle presses 
are your logical choice for maximum production 
of highest quality work—day in and day out. 








Improved Miehle 41 and 46 
Single and Two Color Letterpresses 


Included among recent installations in the New York 
area and throughout the country are many of the 
improved Miehle 41 and 46 Single. Color and Two Color 
Letterpresses. Here are some of the features of these 
modern presses which mean real production: 


New Dexter Stream Feeder e Positive Chain Delivery e 
Four Roller Distribution e Convenient Accessibility « 
Simple Adjustments ¢ Steady, Dependable Operation 


Write for new catalog describing these new letterpresses. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. gok the rs 


2011 Hastings Street (14th and Damen) + Chicago 8, Illinois 











Your layouts will come to life 
when the job is printed on 


TICONDEROGA OF 








Lithographers and letterpress printers 
who are using this new and brilliant offset paper 
by International have found that it sets new 
standards for beauty and faithful reproduction. 
International Paper Company, 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 
£2 


F @ FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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Whoever said, 
"The Mail must go through!” 


ra sai 8 % 
/ had me in mind. 
"We envelopes take a beating. We’re 
~~ handled dozens of times—shot through 


: stamp-cancelling machines—tossed about 
in mail sacks—carried through all kinds 
of weather including the very inclement. 


Despite all this we’re supposed to arrive 





clean, unwrinkled, attractive, inviting- 
and 99 times out of 100 we do. In America 


the mail goes through—and good envelopes 





are part of the reason why it does go 


through in such highly respectable shape.” 


Dayton envelopes are perfect com- 
panions to good letterheads and good busi- 
ness mailings of all kinds. They rate high 
in all the principal envelope requirements: 
- Color, Bulk, Opacity, Quick Adhesion, 
“ \ Wy ¥, Permanent Stick. The millions of them 
mailed each month prove their popularity 





with every kind of business—large or small. 


Dayton IN ALL GRADES, STYLES, SIZES 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY DIVISION « DAYTON, OHIO 
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28 Moisture and Soil- 
Resistant 


New Embossed 
| Texture 


F} Extra Heavy 
A Extra Strong — 
Extra Tough 


New, Wider Range 


of Colors 
ip F T 
JL 























WHY YOU’LL PREFER THE 


DETROIT SULPHITE’s 
Delkote Cover now packs added 
beauty and glamour in its attractive new crush 
grain embossed finish and wider range of new, 
modern colors. Call your Delkote distributor for a 
copy of the new Delkote Sample Book . . . and check 
Delkote’s five superior features one by one. Each 
is an important reason why you will want to specify 
Delkote for catalog covers and for many other 


printed pieces you are planning. 











—_ peG Ee 
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ANOTHER 
REORDER! THE 
CUSTOMER MUST 
LIKE THIS JOB! 






YOU BET! WE 

SPECIFIED 
MANAGEMENT 
BOND ! 
































“REORDER” is just another name for “‘sec- economical performer in your shop... an 
ond profit.”” You get reorders on Manage- efficient worker in your customer’s business. 
ment Bond, the watermarked Hammermill Available to you in white or colors, in 
product, because this paper helps you deliver standard weights and sizes through Hammer- 
the original order on time, print it right and mill agents all over the country. Send for 
price it right. sample book. Hammermill = 


Management Bond is uniform...a fast, Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 





C—O A A 





Send this coupon to your Hammermiil Agent 
| or mail it to Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Please send me—FREE~—a sampleypook 
i: eee MANAGEMENT BOND. 


Name — 





Position 








oo 7, 
Z 


sinexs letterhead) IP-@C. 


(Please attach to, or write on, yok. 


—SS Se 





t— 
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Siebold Safety Inks are of particular value to lithographers and printers because 


they enable you to manufacture your own safety paper with whatever pantograph 
design you wish, giving your customer protection against raising, alterations or 


erasures. 


EASY TO HANDLE—Siebold Safety Inks can be mixed 
with any litho varnish from No. 0 to No. 5. Never 
add dryers or boiled oil, as boiled oil is a drying oil. 


COLOR FLEXIBILITY—If color is too strong it can be 
reduced by using Siebold’s Sensitive White which is 
manufactured specifically for this purpose. 


NO SPECIAL PLATES REQUIRED—Use cither albumen, 
deep etch or high etch plates. 


“OVER 


D 
| Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


Electron-o-plale 














NON-SENSITIVE TO WATER—Sicbold Safety Inks are 
sensitive to acid only. They can be run successfully 
from any type of lithographic plate or letterpress 
electrotype. 


PRICES—$3.00 per single pound, $2.50 per pound in 
lots of 5 pounds or over F.O.B. New York. One 
pound will print 5 to 10 reams of paper. This is 
based on a 22 x 34 sheet, printed 24 up, according 
to pantographic design. We will be glad to send you 
our color book of printed samples. Send for it today. 


A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE” 


j. H. « G. B. SIEBOLD, inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING—LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND SUPPLIES 
47 WATTS STREET ¢ NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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W. C. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. e OFFICES IN NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
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ew Low Price 


roof 
ress 


No. 05° VANDERCOOK 


Form size: 14x24 inches 


New...... 
Simple .... 
Speedy.... 
Low Upkeep 


Compact... 










saa 








low priced general purpose proof press especially suitable for galley 
proofs of machine composition and made-up pages. 


no cylinder packing to change and the simple, efficient inking mech- 
anism requires no adjustments whatsoever. 


impression cylinder and inking roller trips are entirely automatic. 
Anyone can quickly produce good proofs at high rate of speed. 


average life of impression cylinder is five years, and of inking rollers, 
two years. Both can be quickly changed at small expense. 


extra large steel cabinet with ample storage space, convenient shelf 
for paper, rag bin, cleaning can and ink. 


*One of the eight Vandercook Proof Presses 
sold exclusively in the U.S.A. by 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Fourteen other models sold exclusively by Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 


‘Qing 





Branches in Principal Cities 
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—“DO-MORE”— 
Why : : ol 


buy a i i Machine 
one-purpose MG i 











All-purpose 10-in-one 
Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 
Router is available for less. 
SEND FOR “55 CATALOGUE 


L—J. A. RICHARDS CO.,“t3'r"micx” — 














Wi A50% cotton fiber paper, Resolute Ledger 
is rugged. It withstands heavy use, has good writing and 
erasing qualities and is an excellent moderately priced paper 
for machine bookkeeping and other semi-permanent records 
of moderate importance...such as inventory, payroll, 
production and social security. 





LYNE BUSINESS PREERS 
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Don’t gamble with fire in your plant These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
—b fi tection is ade- P 
ee eg che ie Gti. Nec ne. ipgamite to 
type 10 Ib. COs extinguishers and be A ° < H 
pet Py ep 5 “el a each watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 
they do serious damage. Keep them 
around your ink and volatile liquid 
storage areas where fire is apt to OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
break out. Fully charged . . . ready SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
to use. Quick discharge squeeze grip 
handle . . . can be operated by any- CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
one. Immediate shipment. Order today. N NEENAH LEDGER 
Present List ap. $48.00 i etcaliateteed 

OUR PRICE $36.50 NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 





F.0.B. Chicago 
Sales in Illinois subject 
to Ill. Sales Tax 


Af COTM 126 S. CLINTON ST. NEENAH PAPER COMPANY ¢ NEENAH, WIS. 


co., INC. 
ROOM 230, CHICAGO 6 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 79 of a Series. 





NO TIME LOST! 
The conference 











speeds on with the 
New York Central’s new 
“20th Century Limited.” 





NEw YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


THE NEW “20th CENTURY LIMITED” MEETS 


MODERN NEEDS 


2ee Does your letterhead do this? 


One of the oldest American railroads, the New York Central System 
is also one of the most progressive. Witness its new “20th Century 
Limited”—latest word in passenger convenience, with its rooms con- 
vertible for business conferences...its radio phone, secretary and 
barber-valet on tap for traveling executives...its spacious lookout 








lounge for relaxation. 


Significantly, like many other leaders of industry, the New York 
Central System uses a Strathmore letterhead paper. Its officials realize 
the importance of creating a fine impression in every phase of business, 
from railroad cars to correspondence. 


How well does your letterhead express the vitality and dynamic quality 
of your organization? If your present letterhead falls short of rep- 
resenting your company in today’s terms, ask your printer to submit 
new designs on Strathmore paper. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemari: 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 


SEAT ORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








Siralhmore 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


xe 


This series appears in: 
TIME 

NEWSWEEK 

UNITED STATES NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
TIDE 

PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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COTTRELL FIVE COLOR ROTARY 


The 36” x 48” five-color Cottrell rotary prints at 
speeds up to 5500 sheets per hour — the 48” x 71” 
prints at speeds up to 4500 sheets per hour. 



























COTTRELL TWO COLOR ROTARY 


The two color Cottrell rotary prints at speeds 
of 4500 and 5500 sheets per hour depending 
on the size press used. 





The Cottrell reputation for quality and volume in 
color printing is earned by the performance records of 
its presses wherever used. 


The two presses illustrated are stars in this well-known 
family of fine presses. They offer printers and publishers 
a sensible investment in the future of color printing. 





















C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 
New York: 25 E. 26th St. e Claybourn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. © Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W. C. 1, Eng. 
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This Month's 
Specimen Sheet of 


EASTERN'S MANIFEST LEDGER 





Shows an 


Arrangement of 






Perpetua Type 


HIS month, Eastern Corporation is distributing 
to printers and buyers of printing a specimen 
sheet of Eastern’s Manifest Ledger, showing an ar- 
rangement of Perpetua Type. This sheet was designed 
by Helen Gentry, an outstanding typographer of New 
York City and one of the founders of Holiday House. 


Eastern’s Manifest Ledger is an extra-durable paper. 
Its firm, tub-sized surface takes printing, typing, pen, 


THISIS A spr ECIMEN SHEET. 
SIZES & WEIGHTS). 


PERPETUA- MONOTYPE. 


“DGER W : § 
FACE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
CASTERN'S 4 


ANIFEST LEDGER Is . 


baa printing pick 


forces, Ruidlons and «arabs. 

ah un nba Paper. primers are always as- 
sured of uniformity of color, finish, and quality when they 
Sprify Eaxtorn’s Manifesr Ledger. And customers are at. 
ways snoured of gond results. It comes in white and buff 

ex Makers of Adamic Bond and other Fine Bosiness Papers. 

OR, MAINE » 


» ABCDEFGHUKL casmabbees phils oe 


7, Hat tke te. 


tetiothk, o¢ war 


artist. That the} should or could be an 
artist. ...i8 an idea now widely hel 
to r be rid ulous; and the wid 













time is that the methods of manufacturing see 
which we employ and of which we are proad 
are such as make it imposible for the ordi- 
30 pt. roman 239 nary workman to be an 














pencil, ruling, and re-writing over erasures. Made to 
Eastern’s quality standards it always gives good 
results, yet offers a thrifty solution for price sheets, 
bulletins, ledger forms and catalogs. 


In the heavier weights particularly, Eastern’s Mani- 
fest Ledger has an impressive feel, an opacity and 
bulk that speaks of extra quality. 

If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, are 
interested in this specimen sheet of Eastern’s Mani- 
fest Ledger, a request on your business letterhead 
will receive prompt attention from one of our Paper 
Merchants or our Advertising Department. 
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THE AMAZING NEW «dayco| 


Small ADJUSTABLE FOUNTAIN DIVIDER 


Leak Proof / 


with specially-processed, 


specially-treated felt insert 





oe Minutes to install © Adjustable from 
Easily | cleaned center 
sit pon en ® Guaranteed snug and 
| leak-proof 


® Holds its shape 


, 1 with a twist of the wrist. Gives full control of 
divider bam the eens § felt filler 





FOR BETTER USE OF COLOR, for finer and more profitable To date, the Dayco Adjustable Fountain Divider has been 
printing—get the facts on these two great new products, made _ perfected for use on 5 different makes and 51 press models. 
by the makers of Dayco . . . the original and pioneer synthetic And more to come! Write or wire: Dayco Roller Division, 
rubber printing and lithographic roller. Dayton Rubber, Dayton, Ohio. 
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EXTREME STEADINESS 
gflegltlalune 


and constant color temperature... 
ESSENTIAL TO PRODUCTION OF HIGH 
QUALITY WORK... 


are yours WitN.. 


q qt Af FULLY AUTOMATIC 


HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC LAMPS 
Especially designed for all photo-me- 
chanical reproduction processes. Cur- 
rent-controlled feed motor maintains a 
constant arc-gap length. Arc almost 
completely shielded from drafts. 


The top graph shows fluctuations in 
the visible light energy during a four 
minute operation with a conventional 
flaming arc lamp. 

The bottom graph shows fluctuations [= delle bleh 
in the visible light energy during a four 22S Se ==: 
minute operation with the Grafarc. 



























































































































































































































































































Start Important Savings. 


Uniform illumination can be provided 
on any work from 8” x 10” up to bill- 
board size. Exposures can be made by a 
simple timer. 


Adapters to fit most cameras and com- 
posing machines now available. 
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els. | High Intensity Arc Lamp. 
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for convenience in obtaining literature. 
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57 City Park Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio | 


Please send free literature and — on the new Strong Grafarc | 

















The three new Snaptove 
ATF CHIEF 


JOB OFFSET PRESSES 
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No EFFORT has been spared, in redesigning the ATF Chiefs, 
to make the pressman’s work still easier and quicker, to give 
simpler and surer control over quality, and to reduce stoppages 
to the very minimum . . . important points all, when you realize 
that the majority of commercial offset jobs lie within the size 
range and abilities of the three ATF Chiefs. 


Ask your ATF Salesman for full information. 





When you think of offset, 
think of the ATF CHIEFS 
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A Lesson In Water Nafety 


@ Water can be pretty treacherous stuff. One form of 
water safety is to stay away from water. Another is to 
learn how to live with it gracefully. 


Every printer knows paper just can’t stay away from 
water. A certain amount of moisture is in the air in any 
press room. When a dry sheet of paper on press starts 
soaking up water out of the air—that’s trouble. 


The best safety measure you can take is to use 
Chillicothe Offset paper. The ~_ moisture content 
of this fine stock is built in before it reaches you. Most 
pressmen say they run it without hanging, yet are un- 
troubled by shrink, stretch, curl, or lint. 

Another built-in feature of this fine stock is color 
printability. It supports every color without change. It 
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guarantees what the eye alone can never see. It’s white 
for the press—bright for the press—right for the press. 





Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
such distinguished stocks as 


LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 
CHAMOIS TEXT e CHILLOTINTS 


GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


—ask us about them 
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THE AMERICAN CREED 





Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 


This is my own, my native land. —scorr 
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| believe in the United States of America as a government of the people; 
by the people; for the people; whose just powers are derived from the consent 
of the governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation of 
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many sovereign states; a perfect union, one and inseparable, established 
upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity, for which 
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American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. | therefore believe 
Courtesy of 

‘ ‘ “ a Hibberd Printing Company 
its laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it against all enemies. ni: teal, talon 


it is my duty to my country to love it; to support its constitution to obey 
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@ CHARLES E. ‘MALLET, of Rand-Avery- 
Gordon Taylor Press in Boston, was 
re-elected president of National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers at its 
sixteenth annual convention in Cin- 
cinnati, September 15 through 18. The 
treasurer is Penn R. Watson, of Wil- 
liam J. Keller, Incorporated, Buffalo, 
New York. Walter E. Soderstrom is 
employed as executive vice-president, 
and William J. Stevens as the execu- 
tive secretary. 

The speakers at the convention dis- 
cussed all phases of the management 
of a lithographic business, besides 
technical questions concerning produc- 
tion of printing by the offset process, 
during the four days of the convention. 
Meanwhile, machinery and equipment 
manufacturers and suppliers of acces- 
sories were busily engaged in the ex- 
hibition rooms adjoining the conven- 
tion hall, showing and demonstrating 
their products to 850 men and women 
who had registered as participants. 

John Hennegan, vice-president of 
the Miami Valley Lithographers Asso- 
ciation, welcomed the visitors to Cin- 
cinnati, and Charles E. Mallet, presi- 
dent of the association during the past 
year, responded. In his address he 
noted some of the progressive strides 
made by the offset process, and pre- 
dicted a broader and more prosperous 
industry as a result of the research 
and promotional activities of the own- 
ers and operators of plants and the 
organized movements of the various 
associations, schools, and manufactur- 
ers functioning in the industry. He re- 
viewed the growth of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers 
and predicted continued development 
as was evidenced by the success of its 
conventions. 

A. J. Fay, National Process Com- 
pany, Clifton, New Jersey, in his ad- 
dress on “Heading Up a Sales Pro- 
gram” said that “too long have the 
salesmen and the sales executives been 


Lithographers Hold Successful Convention 


Problems of management, need 
for improved apprentice training 
programs, and technical questions 
discussed at meeting of National 
Photo-Lithographers’ Association 


the forgotten men of the industry,” 
adding that sales in 1948 and a pros- 
pective buyers’ market have caused 
the top executives to recognize that 
sales problems require special study 
and salesmen are again becoming im- 
portant factors in the industry. 

“The lithographic industry is in a 
position not only to maintain but to 
increase sales volume, if we will capi- 
talize on the natural competitive ad- 
vantages of our process,” said Mr. Fay. 
“That job is now squarely up to sales 
management and the salesmen in our 
industry.” 


Effective Sales Programs 


He suggested that the success of any 
sales program is dependent upon sound 
policies which must receive the whole- 
hearted support of the management; 
upon harmonious relations between 
employes and management; and upon 
building up and maintaining sales 
staffs whose personnel must be sup- 
ported by improved machines and 
methods for the production of more 
and better lithography. He stressed the 
idea that certain responsibilities rest 
upon sales managers in selecting and 
developing the markets in which to 
operate and seeing to it “that the basis 
for teamwork prevails and honest ef- 
fort is rewarded.” 

“Study your market, its geographi- 
cal limitations, the number of accounts 
and prospects therein, their potential 
for the types of work that your plant 
is able to produce,” suggested Mr. Fay. 
“These accounts and prospects should 





be classified according to industries, 
the classes of work which they pur- 
chase, and the season of the year at 
which they make their peak purchases. 
Your salesmen’s calls and company’s 
mailings should be allocated accord- 
ingly. Your sales force should be con- 
stantly informed of what is taking 
place in the various industries from 
which they solicit business. Conse- 
quently, a source file of information 
concerning technical improvements, 
advertising campaigns and business 
trends, and the changes in personnel 
should be gleaned from publications 
and made available to the salesmen.” 

Mr. Fay suggested that salesmen’s 
calls be supplemented with a planned 
direct mail campaign of at least six 
well-prepared pieces each year, and 
that the mailings should carry a con- 
tinuity of thought and ideas. These 
mailings of literature should be sup- 
ported by specimens of outstanding 
jobs produced by the concern with per- 
sonalized letters explaining the salient 
features of the job which are to be 
composed by qualified persons and 
signed by the salesmen. 

A salesmen’s training course was 
suggested for new men on the staff 
which should include a study of new 
manufacturing methods and also a re- 
view of fundamentals of commercial 
art, typography, copy preparation, or- 
der writing, shop work, camera, nega- 
tive-stripping, opaquing platemaking, 
and presswork. He suggested that to 
this should be added a study of paper, 
its various finishes and weights for 
specific purposes, and a study of finish- 
ing operations. He advised the forma- 
tion of discussion groups for the study 
of sales ideas. A section of his talk 
consisted of suggestions concerning the 
building of morale of salesmen among 
which was the idea of conducting regu- 
lar sales meetings at stated intervals. 

Concerning remuneration, Mr. Fay 
suggested that all junior salesmen be 
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paid a straight salary for a stipulated 
period of time while they are being 
trained and until such time as they are 
actually producing sufficient sales to 
equal their salary on a commission ba- 
sis with a drawing account against 
such commission. He described condi- 
tions under which a bonus plus a sal- 
ary may be paid in cases where the 
salesman is doing a servicing job in 
addition to his sales work. Analysis of 
sales performance and keeping of sales 
records were advised. 


Wetzel Discusses Management 


Arthur A. Wetzel, president, Wetzel 
Brothers, Milwaukee, at another con- 
vention session, included sales manage- 
ment as one of the nine headings under 
which he presented his ideas on “Man- 
agement’s First Duty.” Items which he 
presented were visualized with charts 
on Profits, Costs, Records, Budget, Ex- 
penditures, Credits, Banking, and 
Delegation of Authority. 

“There has been too little attention 
given to the over-all field of manage- 
ment” said Mr. Wetzel. “Most of us 
have progressed to our present posi- 
tions in our respective businesses 
through the mechanical departments 
or through the sales field. Some of us, 
fortunately, have progressed through 
both. In the development of ourselves 
in business, we are very apt to accumu- 
late certain viewpoints that need to be 
reviewed if we are to operate success- 
fully. I want to review some of these 
with you.” 

In his consideration of profits he 
suggested that it would be enlighten- 
ing for managers to look over the rec- 
ords of net profits to sales of some of 
the leading corporations and then 
compare them with their own, not only 
for a year but for several years, to 
study the trend. Then a manager or 
owner can check up himself and an- 
swer the question of how he is doing, 
and if he is as good as men in other 
industries. 

“How are you selling your time in 
these days of inflation?” asked Mr. 
Wetzel, and then added: “Are you 
really recovering your costs? After all, 
the printing and lithographing busi- 
ness is pretty much of a matter of 
renting your equipment, and if you 
rent your equipment at a given hour 
rate, you should have something left 
over, which is called profit.” 

He warned his listeners to check up 
on replacement costs of machines and 
take that into consideration when fig- 
uring profits, besides seeing to it that 
the item of depreciation be considered. 
He stressed the importance of accu- 
rate records to insure successful man- 
agement, and also urged the use of the 
budgeting plan which is just as neces- 
sary “in the guidance of a printing 
business for resulting profit as it is for 
other industries which have long ago 
used this important tool for manage- 
ment decisions.” 

Concerning a printer’s relation with 
his banker, Mr. Wetzel suggested it 
was important to educate the banker 
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about conditions surrounding the busi- 
ness because the “more the banker un- 
derstands your business, the more help 
he can be when you need him.” 

“To do financial planning it is neces- 
sary to plan every important aspect of 
your business—your sales, your pur- 
chases, production equipment, and per- 
sonnel,” said Mr. Wetzel. “You must 
plan for every factor in your opera- 
tions before you are ready to do sound 
financial planning. It takes the form of 
forecasting your operating statement 
and your cash requirements, then re- 
ducing the effects of these two fore- 
casts to the estimated future balance 
sheets. To put it another way: How 
much are you going to sell and at what 
price? How much is it going to cost 





Charles E. Mallet was re-elected president of 
the National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


you to produce and ship that volume? 
That is in brief, an operating forecast 
of a budget.” 

Concerning the delegation of respon- 
sibility to others, Mr. Wetzel said that 
there are sales managers who like 
selling so well they never manage, and 
others who are very apt “to take away 
the tool from the workman and do the 
job themselves.” Continuing, he said: 

“Your failure to delegate responsi- 
bility is usually a fear within yourself; 
it is a fear in confidence and trust in 
the man you picked for the job. That 
is why you still keep the reins in your 
own hands. If you will recognize these 
problems and deal with them realistic- 
ally, you will have half your battle won 
and really feel that you are getting 
somewhere. Something is wrong if 
your management men are paid $10,- 
000 a year, and lose themselves in 
work worth $1.50 an hour. Surround 
yourself with efficient personnel and 
delegate jobs to them.” 

Accounting methods for measuring 
plant capacity and production effi- 
ciency were discussed by Frank R. 
Somers, certified public accountant, at 
the convention. He spoke of the war- 





time period when cash .accumulated 
because lithographers could not buy 
new machinery, and he also referred 
to a speech a year ago in which he 
warned that the working capital ratio 
would take a downward course during 
the next several years, “as the indus- 
try replaces worn-out equipment, be- 
cause in most instances the payment 
for this equipment will come from 
working capital funds.” 

He added: “Our industry, as our 
country, is growing and expanding. 
Our industry should be buying new 
equipment and expanding its facilities, 
but the amount of additional equip- 
ment to be purchased should be deter- 
mined only after all the facts have 
been studied pertaining to the capacity 
of the individual plant and the indus- 
try to produce and to the potential de- 
mand for the product. It is the duty 
and responsibility of our association to 
see to it that each member is furnished 
with accurate, reliable, and timely in- 
formation relative to the industry’s 
used and unused capacity and amount 
of production.” 


Accountant Gives Advice 


Mr. Somers said that in measuring 
capacity and production it is necessary 
to first determine the unit of measure- 
ment. Then he asked if it shall be the 
sales dollar, the chargeable and non- 
chargeable hour, number of impres- 
sions, or a combination of the three 
units of measurement. He indicated 
that each one has its weakness and ad- 
vantages. In his presentation, the 
speaker referred to formulas by which 
3,825 hours a year represent “a rea- 
sonable practicable number of hours 
to be used to represent 100 per cent 
capacity for each printing machine.” 
He made other computations concern- 
ing the possible chargeable and non- 
chargeable hours, and then commented: 

“Many a printer and lithographer 
has gone broke trying to sell his prod- 
uct at a cost rate based on two shifts 
when his normal sales expectancy 
called for only one shift. Let us not 
confuse our capacity to produce with 
our capacity to sell. While we should 
always have before us an accurate ap- 
praisal of our capacity to produce, it is 
equally as important that manage- 
ment accurately appraise its capacity 
to sell. During the war, the capacity 
to produce and the capacity to sell were 
on a par, but prior to the war, there 
always existed in our industry a sub- 
stantial difference and we are now ap- 
proaching a time when once more we 
will have a substantial difference be- 
tween our capacity to produce and 
capacity to sell.” 

Mr. Somers warned the audience 
that the lithographic industry, in ex- 
panding its facilities, is in real danger 
of creating a capacity to produce far 
greater than its capacity to sell in the 
period that is just ahead. He urged 
that the associations in the industry 
compile information concerning its ca- 
pacity to produce to guard against 
over-expansion. 
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The idea of profits was presented 
from the viewpoint of the owner and 
operator of a small plant when Roy G. 
Howard, president of the Howard Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois, talked on “Job 
Control in a Small Plant.” One remark 
he made was that it was better for a 
small operator to do a $500 job for 
which he is equipped, and make a 
profit, than to do a job billing at $5,000 
for which he is not equipped and lose 
money or break even. He stressed the 
idea of sizing up jobs and only doing 
those things for which a plant is fitted, 
rather than have work done outside. 


System of Estimating 


Mr. Howard described the system 
which he uses in his own establish- 
ment concerning estimating, making 
his proposal to the prospective buyer, 
noting everything to be done on the 
job, and including reference to the 
trade customs which he makes part of 
the proposal. Following the receipt of 
the order, he attaches to the job ticket 
a carbon of the proposal as given to 
the customer so that if there is any 
deviation from the original proposal 
the shop personnel can see to it that 
the records will show extras for which 
charges are made. 

Mr. Howard showed specimens of his 
various forms in controlling jobs in 
process in his shop. He advised the use 
of a triplicate proposal sheet, one to 
go to the customer, the second to the 
sales files, and the third to go through 
with the job. He also described his 
control board, the use of which indi- 


cates just where the job is in the shop 
at any time inquiry is made. During 
his talk, Mr. Howard remarked that 
labor efficiency will make or break any 
operating plant. He therefore advised 
that efficient personnel should be re- 
warded and inefficient workers be elim- 
inated from the organization. 

John Williams, president of Williams 
and Marcus Company, Philadelphia, 
talked about profits being the objective 
of a private enterprise and told numer- 
ous anecdotes to illustrate his points. 
He leveled some criticism on Govern- 
ment competition in business, saying 
that the Government went into busi- 
ness on a competitive basis against 
private enterprise, cut prices, then 
taxed the private enterprises to pay for 
its losses. 

Labor negotiations and shop per- 
sonnel were discussed in three ad- 
dresses before the convention, speakers 
being Walter E. Soderstrom, executive 
vice-president of the NAPL; I. Austin 
Kelly, director of the National Em- 
ployee Relations Institute, New York 
City; and Jack Klein, president of the 
Klein Institute of Aptitude Testing, 
New York City. 

Mr. Soderstrom criticized the unions 
which use pressure to win their points 
instead of proceding en a basis of 
negotiation by presentation of facts 
and arguments. He expressed the view- 
point that the whole system of col- 
lective bargaining will break down 
unless unions change their tactics. He 
advocated that after a contract has 
been made effective by means of col- 
lective bargaining, provision should be 
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made for arbitration in the event of 
future disagreements. 

“To get employer and employe rela- 
tions on a stable basis is going to 
require some earnest thinking and 
large-order capacity,” said Mr. Soder- 
strom. “These have got to come from 
both sides of the fence. Labor and 
management cannot be independent of 
each other. Nothing can be good for one 
if it injures the other. Management 
must be willing to do the square thing 
in dealing with labor in order to insist 
that labor do the square thing by the 
employer.” 


Need Training Program 


Mr. Soderstrom advocated a unified 
program of education for persons en- 
tering the lithographic business, both 
the management and shop end. He indi- 
cated letterpress printers are installing 
litho equipment and thus becoming 
competitors both for skilled workmen 
and for preduction. 

“Where are the skilled craftsmen to 
come from?” asked Mr. Soderstrom. 
“Are a few in the industry expected to 
train the mass of workers?” 

He suggested an enlistment move- 
ment, having candidates tested by the 
approved aptitude methods, with a 
system of indenturing apprentices by 
which they will be on a year’s trial, and 
training that will assure the required 
skills. 

“The question of education, appren- 
ticeship, getting enough good workers 
—this is a single question,’”’ commented 
Mr. Soderstrom. “It is immensely sig- 
nificant because wage questions never 
can be resolved upon a truly economic 
basis until enough good workers are in 
supply to meet public requirements for 
lithography.” Continuing, he said: 

“Besides meeting both labor and 
management agreement on apprentice- 
ship and definition of aptitude, there is 
long overdue a uniform system of job 
classification. Its value is denied the 
industry because there is no assurance 
that it would be used only for unselfish 
purposes. Employers suspect that it 
would be used for unmerited upgrading 
rather than precise definition. Job defi- 
nition and classification can be worked 
out, but to do it, labor must join man- 
agement in sincerely wanting it for 
mutual value.” 

The vital need for a training pro- 
gram was also stressed by Charles E. 
Mallet, president of the NAPL, in an 
address before the convention. 

“Skilled craftsmen are now so scarce 
as to constitute a very real deterrent 
to further progress,” he warned. “We 
cannot expand the scope and capacity 
of our plants without many more lith- 
ographers. Without them the high 
standards of our trade are bound to 
show the result—in a lowering of those 
standards.” 

Mr. Mallet suggested that members 
of the association carefully screen ap- 
plicants through the use of aptitude 
tests, and train those selected in litho- 
graphic schools or in-plant training. 
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I. Austin Kelly, New York, in his 
talk on “Present Day Trends in Em- 
ploye Benefit Plans” warned employers 
that union leaders are not hesitant in 
asking for more than is good for a busi- 
ness and that they are usually better 
informed about laws and procedures 
than local negotiating committees rep- 
resenting the interests of employers. 
He told of laws that various legisla- 
tures had enacted covering benefit 
plans and said that legislatures of 
states not now controlling benefit plans 
are considering how they can inject 
their controls into the scheme of things. 
He told the employers that they were 
frequently guilty of lazy thinking and 
acceded to proposals by union leaders 
too readily. His suggestion was that 
welfare funds for pensions or for sick- 
ness benefits should be administered by 
the managements and unions combined, 
not by unions alone. 

Value of aptitude tests and how they 
are applied was told to the convention 
by Jack Klein. He told of failures of 
executives who were upset by domestic 
conditions, and how such upsets caused 
loss to the business. He argued that 
since personnel will cause business con- 
cerns to either make or lose money, the 
proper selection of personnel should 
receive the attention of management in 
the lithographic business as it does in 
other lines. He indicated that manage- 
ment personnel, salesmen, technical 
men, and shop personnel all require 
attention from the aptitude viewpoint. 

“Aptitude testing will help you select 
the right man for the right job,” said 
Mr. Klein. “It will measure men in the 
right degree for all the qualities needed 
for the job. Sometimes you want a man 
who is fast on his feet when it comes to 
thinking. Or you want a man who is 
cautious, slow, and deliberate, and for 
other jobs you want men who have 
strong backs only. The tests will meas- 
ure achievements.” 


Aptitude Testing 


Mr. Klein stated that all procedures 
to make tests have been worked out to 
select the kinds of people needed for 
various types of work. The technical 
side of operation of lithographic plants 
received much consideration in the con- 
vention sessions. The general subject 
of research was presented by Don H. 
Black, president of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, who reminded 
the audience that twenty-five years ago 
the lithographic industry consisted of 
300 plants, while currently there are 
3,000. Another comparison was made 
as to dollar volume of business which 
twenty-five years ago aggregated $90,- 
000,000 annually but now runs about 
$500,000,000. He reviewed the work of 
the LTF in research work, in publish- 
ing technical literature, and in pro- 
moting educational and training pro- 
grams for employes. He referred to the 
reorganization of LTF several years 
ago. 

“T think it is fortunate that the re- 
organization of LTF took place in the 
closing year of the war,” said Mr. 
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Black. “Co-operation had developed to 
its all-time high between competitive 
plants. Competition has been the life- 
blood of business in American industry 
but we must not let it stifle or restrict 
co-operative efforts like research and 
employe training. I think this feeling 
in our industry is aptly signified by a 
slogan which was adopted for one of 
our national graphic arts conferences: 
‘Co-operation is not a sentiment, it is 
an economic necessity.’ It is an eco- 
nomic necessity, gentlemen, if we are 
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Here are the answers to the quiz on page 55. 


Alternate Gothic No. 1 
Alternate Gothic No. 1 Italic 
Balloon Bold 











Baskerville 
b. 19083—ATF—M. F. Benton 
ec. 1946—Mono—Hess 
a. 1939—ATF—Kaufman 
d. 1915—ATF—M. F. Benton 
Bodoni 
Caledonia 
Century Expanded 
Cheltenham 
d. 1909—ATF—M. F. Benton 
b. 1938—Lino—Dwiggins 
c. 1895—ATF—L. B. Benton 
a. 1902—ATF—Goodhue 
Copperplate Gothic 
Cornell 
Coronet Light 
Corona 
b. 1905—ATF—Goudy 
d. 1940—Inter—Trenholm 
a. 1937—Lud—Middleton 
ce. 1941—Lino—Griffith 
Deepdene 
Fairfield 
Garamond 
Goudy Bold 
c. 1927—Mono—Goudy 
a. 1939—Lino—Ruzicka 
b. 1914—ATF—M. F. Benton 
d. 1917—ATF—M. F. Benton 
Lydian 
Mandate 
Nova Script 
Onyx 


ce. 1938—ATF—Chappell 
a. 1934—Lud—Middleton 
d. 1937—Inter—Trenholm 
b. 1937—ATF—Powell 





Stymie light 
Tempo Light 
Textype 
Waverley 
d. 1931—ATF—M. F. Benton 


a. 1930—Lud—Middleton 
ec. 1929—Lino—Griffith 
b. 1939—Inter—Freund 


to continue to make progress—and eco- 
nomic necessity, if we are to stay in 
business.” 

Mr. Black announced that the LTF 
‘needs and can intelligently use and 
administer as much as $250,000 annu- 
ally to meet and solve the immediate 
pressing problems of the industry in 
research and employe training.” 

“Air Conditioning in Lithography” 
was presented by Russell R. Gannon, 
president of the Russell R. Gannon 
Company, Cincinnati, who defined air- 
conditioning as controlling tempera- 
ture, moisture content, and also con- 
trolling the amount of foreign matter 
or dirt in the atmosphere. Mr. Gannon 
detailed methods of controlling atmos- 
pheric conditions and illustrated by 
telling of some cases where air-condi- 
tioning proved of value in handling 
paper in pressrooms of litho plants 
where register was needed, and also 
in the platemaking department. 

“It is not practical to put a price on 
an air-conditioning system,” said Mr. 
Gannon. “There are no two conditions 
which are exactly alike and these con- 
ditions are the governing factors as far 
as cost is concerned. One of the vari- 
ables in the picture is building con- 
struction. Buildings erected twenty to 
thirty years ago were not designed for 
present-day processes.” 

Harvey T. Holsapple, general sales 
manager of Harold M. Pitman Com- 
pany, Chicago, described the Kemart 
color separation process which he said 
was introduced a year ago and already 
is in wide use in photoengraving and 
litho establishments. He described the 
use of fluorescence in photography in 
the Kemart method. 


Experts Answer Questions 


Angelo Pustorino, Daniel Murphy & 
Company, described the functions of a 
trade platemaking shop in the litho- 
graphic industry. He told of the in- 
creased demand for color work and said 
that lithographers could look forward 
to bigger and more profitable color jobs. 
Among advantages he described of uti- 
lizing trade platemaking shops was 
that in estimating a complicated job, 
the lithographer need not gamble on 
results because he can get a firm price 
on the platemaking job from the plate- 
maker specialist who takes the risk. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, was represented by Victor Hurst, 
manager of the graphic arts division, 
who showed the audience several slides 
depicting features of the new Ektar 
lens which improves camera operation. 

Final sessions of the convention were 
devoted to answering technical ques- 
tions of men in the audience. Compris- 
ing the panel of experts were Michael 
H. Bruno, manager, research depart- 
ment, LTF; Professor Robert F. Reed, 
technical consultant, LTF; Emmett 
Flaherty, I. S. Berlin Printing and 
Lithographing Company, Chicago; Al- 
bert Grunder, ink expert, IPI; and 
Frank Preucil, camera and color-sepa- 
ration expert, Gerlach-Barklow Com- 
pany, Joliet, Illinois. 
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Congressional Committee Is Delving Into 
Overwhelming Literature Output Of GPO 


e@ GOING in business for yourself? 

At the drop of a coin Uncle Sam 
will gladly tell you how to run any- 
thing from a filling station to a gro- 
cery store, real estate office, laundry, 
weekly newspaper, beauty shop, or 
brick and tile manufacturing plant. 

Interested in attracting birds? In 
American battle art? In how to con- 
trol vagrant.cats? In deer mortality 
from gunshot wounds? North Amer- 
ican fleas? Weather forecasting? 
United States postage stamps, or 
how to cook muskrat meat? 

For a small sum, the Government 
will enlighten you on these and thou- 
sands of other subjects ranging from 
the writings of George Washington 
to family spending and saving, the 
culture and use of savory herbs, re- 
cent developments in the foreign 
trade of Colombia, chemical engi- 
neering as a profession, and on to 
communism in the U. S. A. 

For $50 you can get a set of thirty- 
seven volumes on the Nurenberg 
trials of German war criminals. For 
$40 Uncle Sam will sell you the offi- 
cial records of the famed congres- 
sional investigation of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Or for a 
nickel you can get the highly con- 
densed Pearl Harbor report of the 
President’s commission. 


For Well-Being of Constituents 


To supply the reading public with 
this varied literary diet, the Govern- 
ment spent more than $55 million on 
printing alone during the latest fiscal 
year. These funds kept the Govern- 
ment Printing Office operating to 
reproduce the thousands of publica- 
tions prepared by the branches of 
the Federal Government. The $55 
million takes no account of addi- 
tional millions spent for authors’ pay 
and mimeographing and multilith- 
ing reading matter in the various 
departments. 

If you ask Budget Bureau officials 
for an estimate on these items, they 
just scratch their heads and say it’s 
“practically impossible” to make a 
guess. 

Some senators and representatives 
are beginning to wonder how much 
of this voluminous printing is needed 
for the mental well-being of their 
constituency. 


We thank The Wall Street Journal 
for permission to reprint this in- 
teresting article concerning the 
great variety of printing turned 
out for the Federal Government 


New Hampshire’s Republican Sen- 
ator Bridges, who is chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
has launched an investigation of the 
Government’s publishing operations. 
He has asked all executive depart- 
ments and agencies to furnish him 
one copy of every single issue of 
every pamphlet and book they put 
out last year. 

Senator Bridges is due for a del- 
uge. His chief of staff, Dr. Thomas 
Graves, is already being hedged in 
by stacks of documents ranging from 
tiny pamphlets to multi-volume sets. 


Overcharge Goes to Treasury 


Dr. Graves has asked the Capitol 
architect to make arrangements for 
additional storage space when the 
flood of reading matter really hits. 
The Government Printing Office es- 
timates it printed about 41,000 dif- 
ferent publications in the year ended 
June 30. Faced with this staggering 
figure, Dr. Graves is prepared to ask 
the departments to come and fetch 
back their stuff and just make it 
available for inspection on their own 
premises. 

If Uncle Sam’s literary activities 
need “tightening up” the GPO— 
world’s biggest print shop—won’t be 
blamed. It simply hires itself out to 
Congress, the judiciary and the ex- 
ecutive departments. Each year, the 
House and Senate appropriate funds 
to various agencies for printing and 
binding. The GPO then simply bills 
each outfit for the printing jobs it 
performs for them. 

So Senator Bridges will be finding 
which agencies are the most prolific 
with the printed word. He may or 
may not be surprised to find that 
Congress itself runs up a printing 
bill second only to the Army. Last 
fiscal year alone GPO billed Congress 
for $6.7 million; the Army’s account 
ran to $8.6 million. 

But Senator Bridges won’t bother 
with all the House and Senate liter- 


ature. Asked whether Congress will 
be included in the current investiga- 
tion, Dr. Graves replies: “The an- 
swer is that Congress doesn’t inves- 
tigate itself.” 

Dr. Graves adds, however, the 
committee is aware of the big print- 
ing bill of Congress and the problem 
it poses in holding down Government 
printing costs. The big bulk of the 
legislative printing account is attrib- 
uted to the Congressional Record, 
committee hearings, and other com- 
mittee documents. 

The Government’s big print shop 
is in the enviable position of never 
having to worry over an author’s 
popularity or whether a book will hit 
the best-seller list or wind up as a 
flop. Authors and manuscripts are 
provided by other federal agencies 
and GPO breaks even no matter what 
happens. A job is billed to the agency 
at cost including overhead. If the big 
printer has any money left at the end 
of the year because of overcharges, 
it is turned over to the Treasury. 

Not all the $55 million spent in 
federal printing is for literary pur- 
poses. The cost of turning out count- 
less Government forms is included. 
After the Army and Congress, the 
Treasury Department ranks next in 
running up a printing bill. Last year 
it paid over $5 million with a large 
chunk of this charged to income tax 
returns and customs forms. 


Private Printers Until 1860 


The Navy ran up a $4.9 million 
printing account with GPO last fiscal 
year. The Post Office Department 
paid GPO $4.8 million for running 
off its penny postals, money order 
blanks, and other forms and publica- 
tions. The sprawling Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, running a huge insur- 
ance program, loan guarantees to 
veterans, and other G. I.-benefit pro- 
grams, ran up an account of over $4 
million for its forms. 

At the other end of the scale the 
GPO last year collected only $13.09 
from the Panama Railroad, a Gov- 
ernment corporation; $17.83 from 
the now defunct price decontrol 
board, and from the Commission on 
Fine Arts, $179.88. 

Big Government printing came 
with big Government. The original 
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printing office was bought from a 
private printer in about 1860 for 
$135,000. Before 1860, private print- 
ers vied with each other in hope of 
snatching the printing contract 
plum. The printer to each House of 
Congress was named from year to 
year. 
‘ 


70,000 Different Publications 


At that time GPO needed only 300 
men and women to turn out publica- 
tions for federal agencies. Today the 
printing office, still doing business 
at its original stand, has 7,101 em- 
ployes on its pay roll. The peak em- 
ployment year was 1943 when it had 
9,033 hired hands to handle a moun- 
tain of work. 

GPO is not only in the printing 
business; it runs its own book store 
as well. It handles both over-the- 
counter orders and mail orders from 
every village in the nation. This busi- 
ness has done so well that last year 
the sales department asked Congress 
for authorization to set up regional 
stores. This request was turned 
down but is likely to be renewed 
when the House and Senate recon- 
vene next January. 

When GPO’s superintendent of 
documents thinks the print shop has 
turned out a good bet in the book 
business, he orders extra copies 
printed for sale to the public. These 
sales have steadily mounted from 
$888.09 in 1895 to $3,233,000 last 
fiscal year. That was GPO’s income 
from the sale of 41.9 million pieces 
of “literature.” 

The store of reading matter con- 
tains some 70,000 publications. It 
calls for forty-four finely printed 
price lists, stacking into a pile three 
inches high, just to itemize the pub- 
lications available. 

GPO’s record best-seller for years 
is a booklet entitled “Infant Care,” 
priced at ten cents, which has sold 
nearly five million copies. Its runner- 
up is another on “Prenatal Care,” 
which has sold nearly three million 
copies at five cents each. One of the 
nation’s largest mail order houses 
buys the former booklet in lots of 
2,000 for inclusion in its layettes for 
babies. 

The “Supe Doc,” as Superintend- 
ent of Documents Fred Cromwell is 
known in GPO circles, will give com- 
mercial book stores a 25 per cent 
discount on purchases for resale. 

A popular pamphlet with house- 
holders is ““Furniture—Its Selection 
and Use” at ten cents. It has sold 
352,000 copies. Would-be aviators 
are heavy buyers of the “Pilot’s 
Powerplant Manual” and “Meteor- 
ology for Pilots,” at seventy-five 
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cents, and of “Practical Air Navi- 
gation” at $1. 

For a nickel you can learn how to 
kill, cure, and can pork on the farm. 
It’s more expensive—it will cost a 
dime—to delve into the secrets of 
raising rabbits. Uncle Sam will ex- 
plain the mysteries of basic photog- 
raphy for a half dollar. One of GPO’s 
most popular numbers is “A De- 
scription of United States Postage 
Stamps, 1847-1947.” This retails for 
forty-five cents. 

Another subject of major current 
interest is the “isms.” This is evi- 
denced by the sale of 169,000 copies 
of a treatise entitled “Communism 
in Action,” prepared by the Library 
of Congress under the direction of 
Illinois Republican Representative 
Everett Dirksen. There’s less inter- 
est in “Fascism in Action,” which 
has sold only 35,000 copies. 

The controversial House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities re- 
cently published a booklet entitled 


“One Hundred Things You Should 
Know About Communism in the U. 
S. A.” The committee will send you 
a copy free, but GPO has a better eye 
for business: Its copies are selling 
fast at ten cents a throw. 

Sometimes Government publica- 
tions with titles bordering on the 
ridiculous aren’t quite as silly as 
they sound. Take the one on “The 
Fleas of North America,” for exam- 
ple. Actually, the booklet was pub- 
lished at the request of the War De- 
partment and Public Health Service. 
They wanted a handbook on fleas 
which carry bubonic plague and ty- 
phus to educate soldiers and others 
in war-concentrated areas. 

The GPO is looking forward to a 
new bit of business. Senator Bridges 
will perhaps order a print job of his 
findings on how much federal print- 
ing is being done. Or, if the senator 
decides a good example is necessary, 
he’ll have his office mimeograph his 
report. 


HOME TOWN ECHOES e BY C. KESSLER 
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New School of Printing Offers Short-term 
Individualized and Specialized Instruction 


e@ For 500 years most people have 
been trained to hold printing jobs 
through apprenticeships. For many 
years and in a great many plants 
these apprenticeships were the only 
manner in which a man or woman 
could get the training for a useful 
career in the graphic arts industry. 

Today, however, the apprentice- 
ship method is not as effective as 
it was in the past. During the past 
few decades, the graphic arts indus- 
try has grown from an all-around 
craft to a highly specialized indus- 
try. The old “all-around” printer has 
made way for the specialist in lay- 
out, composition, presswork, bind- 
ery, and numerous other operations. 
This is:now largely true to a great 
extent even in the smaller printing 
shops. : 

Employers have also found that 
teaching is in itself a profession in 
which many if not most of their 
journeymen and supervisors cannot 
qualify. Not only must a printing 
teacher know the subject matter of 
what he teaches to do a good job but 
he must know how to impart his 
knowledge to others accurately and 
effectively. He must also have the 
desire to impart this knowledge. 
Many of us who have served ap- 
prenticeships know that in many 
instances the journeymen in our 
shop did not want to tell us anything 
about the trade we were trying to 
learn. 


Craftsmen Not Teachers 


Further, the employer simply can- 
not place beginners on expensive 
machinery which he needs for pro- 
duction. He has also found that 
beginners do not learn much by 
merely watching someone else do the 
work. One learns more by doing than 
by observing. 

Employers generally do not want 
to be in the education business in 
their own plants; they want efficient 
production above all else. Most of 
them prefer to hire workers who 
have been trained either in other 
plants or in adequate schools. 

Let’s appraise the situation with 
regard to the objectives of the ap- 
prenticeship system. In some print- 
ing plants an effort is made to teach 
beginners; in others, they get what 


Operating on new concept of 
teaching, Graphic Arts School in 
Minneapolis trains specialists 


By R. Randolph Karch 


they can by observation and by trial- 
and-error attempts under instruc- 
tion of journeymen who may or may 
not be in sympathy with teaching 
others what they know about their 
trade. Though the journeyman is a 
good craftsman, and even though he 
may want to do a good job of in- 
struction, he generally lacks edu- 
cation in and experience in teaching. 
To know a job does not mean that 
one can effectively teach what he 
knows. On the other hand, a few 
printing plants conduct schools for 
apprentices but in the main the 
apprenticeship method is not as good 
as it was, nor is it as good as in- 
struction in a school under com- 
petent teachers and equipped with 
good machinery and supplies. 


Selection of Apprentices 


The job of good teaching is a pro- 
fession which requires training at 
least equal to four years in teacher- 
training colleges. Teaching is not 
just “telling’’; it is a scientific pro- 
fession which must be studied and 
learned. Evidence of this are the 
requirements that are demanded of 
prospective teachers by our public 
schools and universities: usually a 
four-year college course for ele- 
mentary school teaching, and an 
extra year worked for a master’s 
degree for high school teaching. 
Many colleges will not hire a teacher 
unless he has a doctor’s degree, or 
a good seven years of training in 
education and teaching. 

Let’s appraise the selection of 
apprentices. Such selection is largely 
by guess or some form of prejudicial 
discrimination. Little or no attempt 
is made to select apprentices sci- 
entifically. A sign in the window and 
a few minutes of conversation is the 
rule; or, in some tight trades so far 
as apprenticeships are concerned, a 
relative in the business is the sole 
consideration. Whether the boy has 
real aptitude or interest in the work 
is not considered. In the last ten 
years the use of aptitude, interest, 


achievement, special relations, dex- 
terity and personality, clerical, and 
color-blindness tests have become 
basic factors in the selection of 
workers in many fields—not gen- 
erally in the graphic arts, however. 
Such tests should apply to the selec- 
tion of apprentices—and also to the 
students in schools—in the graphic 
arts industry. 

Many and varied types of graphic 
arts education exist, and the ob- 
jectives of each are little understood 
by the public or the printer employer 
and employe because school admin- 
istrators have not done a good public 
relations job in the past twenty 
years. These printing education de- 
velopments may be classified as fol- 
lows: Industrial arts, vocational, 
post-high school, and specialist. 

Printing is taught in junior and 
senior high schools in probably 2,000 
schools in the United States. It is 
taught in the same way that wood- 
working, electricity, machine shop, 
and French is taught; that is, no 
attempt is made to make apprentice 
carpenters, electricians, machinists, 
linguists—or printers. The students 
simply get a working knowledge of 
what the graphic arts is all about. 
If you “took” French in high school, 
you probably are not on excellent 
speaking terms with a Frenchman, 
so far as language is concerned. So 
it is with industrial arts printing 
departments in our public schools 
where course content is necessarily 
limited and only the rudiments are 
covered. 


Teaching Requirements 


No attempt is made to teach a boy 
a trade, and no attempt is made to 
steer him into an apprenticeship in 
the graphic arts. In but a few 
schools, where the administrators 
believe in the worth of vocational 
education, is any attempt made to 
steer likely candidates to the higher 
vocational printing courses. Unfor- 
tunately, many schools still steer the 
lesser-brain to the industrial arts 
and the vocational shops of the par- 
ticular school. If the student doesn’t 
evince interest or aptitude in the 
academic subjects, he is considered 
fodder for the shops, on the sup- 
position that he might work out his 
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life’s problems there rather than in 
the formal classroom. Many good 
graphic arts teachers complain that 
they receive as students only the 
scrapings from the bottom of the 
barrel of intelligence. 

High school industrial arts teach- 
ers are certified by the state as 
teachers first, and as printing teach- 
ers second, and normally need college 
degrees to be certified. Some of 
these teachers have studied printing 
in colleges that maintain very small 
printing departments. To get his 
teaching certificate, an instructor 
often needs only 120 actual hours in 
printing, in a four-year course in 
education. Many of these teachers do 
an amazingly good job, according to 
their objectives, with only this train- 
ing which constitutes about three 
weeks of time in a shop. Obviously 
such teachers do not need a five- or 
six-year apprenticeship along with a 
four- or five-year teacher-training 
course to do their jobs satisfactorily. 

In an industrial arts graphic arts 
shop in a junior or senior high school 
the student usually gets an oppor- 
tunity to set some straight matter 
composition, through which he can 
learn spelling, punctuation, word- 
division, and when and how to use 
paragraphs. Manipulative skill is 
both tested and imparted through 
type composition, and in the better 
courses “consumer knowledge” is 
imparted. In this objective the stu- 
dent obtains enough knowledge to 
know what constitutes a good print- 
ing job, and the volume of detail 
work it will probably take to manu- 
facture it. 

In vocational printing courses the 
objective of the work is quite dif- 
ferent from industrial arts objec- 
tives. Here the student is taught the 
necessary skills to enable him to take 
employment either as a beginning or 
advanced apprentice. Some printing 
departments of large vocational high 
schools are not only well-equipped 
but also well-staffed with practical 
teachers who have been printers in 
one department or another. 


Higher Training in Printing 


The High School of Graphic Arts 
and Printing of Cincinnati, for ex- 
ample, is a vocational set-up that 
occupies a three-story building, con- 
tains thirty presses, eight Lino- 
types, and Intertypes, Ludlow, and 
complete bindery equipment. Most 
schools are smaller by comparison, 
and one instructor does all the teach- 
ing. A large percentage of vocational 
printing students enter local print- 
ing plants as apprentices. Courses 
of study usually run for four years. 
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Many vocational printing depart- 
ments operate evening schools for 
both apprentices working at the 
trade and those who wish to enter 
printing trades. 

Teachers of the vocational print 
courses are almost always practical 
trade-trained men. Most of them are 
educated in teaching as well as 
printing. 

One of the difficulties in conduct- 
ing vocational printing courses is in 
school production of printed matter. 
Some superintendents of schools look 
upon the printing departments as a 





R. Randolph Karch is director of education for 
Graphic Arts Industry, Incorporated, Minneapolis 


source of production of the various 
printed matter needed to operate 
the school system. Although educa- 
tion in printing is best served by 
students doing actual work, this 
printing production often gets out 
of hand and the teacher finds him- 
self acting as a workman on pro- 
duction rather than teaching young 
men to enter the printing trades. 
A few institutions of learning 
offer post-high school training to 
young men and women who find em- 
ployment in the printing industry 
either as working journeymen or 
in offices as production assistants, 
salesmen, or estimators. One school 
offering a full four-year course of 
study leading to a degree is the 
printing department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Another 
type of institute is the Department 
of Publishing and Printing of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology 





which offers a two- or three-year 
course leading to executive positions. 

These two schools and a few 
others are well equipped with ma- 
chinery used today in both the large 
and small printing establishments. 
Although no attempt is made to pro- 
duce competent journeymen, many 
of the students receive enough prac- 
tice in operating the various ma- 
chinery to enable them to work at 
the trades if they so desire but as 
a rule these institutions produce 
potential executives. Schools of this 
type are far too few in number to 
satisfy the needs of the industry, 
and it is believed that other such 
schools will be established in various 
parts of the country to meet the 
needs of printers for adequate help. 

A clash of philosophy in graphic 
arts education is now being heard 
about the country. The old objectives 
were to give the student an all- 
around training in presswork, hand 
composition, linotype, estimating, 
bindery work, and so on. This philos- 
ophy believes that a man should have 
actual working experience in all of 
the activities in a printing plant. A 
new philosophy in graphic arts edu- 
cation recognizes that the printing 
industry is, at present, made up of 
specialists in a scientific industry 
and not all-around craft workers in 
an artistic endeavor. Neither does 
its philosophy use a set course of 
study established in years, months, 
and days. It does recognize that en- 
trants to printing schools vary in 
interest, ability to assimilate in- 
struction, previous schooling, and 
experience and adaptability. 

This new philosophy believes that 
inflexible school courses of study 
militate against the most economic 
procedures in training people for 
careers and in providing graphic 
arts establishments with workers 
adequate in number and proficient 
in skills with high value acceptable 
to the individual and to the industry. 


Objectives of New School 


Graphic Arts Technical School, 
operated by Graphic Arts Educa- 
tional Foundation, Incorporated, a 
division of Graphic Arts Industry, 
Incorporated, in Minneapolis, has 
set up the following objectives for 
the purpose of training specialists: 

1. To assist all students in learn- 
ing the skills and acquiring the 
knowledge necessary for successful 
careers in the graphic arts industry. 

2. To teach the student how to 
get, hold, and advance in his chosen 
career. 

8. To develop the thinking of the 
student with reference to methods 
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and procedures that will result in 
a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 

4. To develop the more desirable 
work habits. 

5. To help the student to keep 
healthy in body and mind. 

6. To teach the student to be ever 
critical of procedures in the graphic 
arts and how to contribute to the 
technological progress of the craft. 

7. To teach the student safe and 
efficient methods of operating ma- 
chinery and care of tools. 

8. To teach the student the im- 
portance of working in harmony 
with fellow craftsmen and co-op- 
erating with employers. 

9. To teach the student to plan, 
prepare and execute his work to the 
best advantage. 

10. To provide training in various 
needed graphic arts subjects in both 
day and evening classes to meet the 
needs of the industry. 


No Discrimination Shown 


Selections of students are made 
after an interview with applicants 
in which attitudes, interest, and per- 
sonal background are noted. Stu- 
dents are selected with or without 
graphic arts experience and school- 
ing. No discrimination is shown 
with regard to locality of residence, 
age, sex, race, creed, or any other 
factor. 

No set length of training is estab- 
lished, in keeping with full consid- 
eration for individual capacities for 
learning. When a student has mas- 
tered the minimum requirements set 
up for each course, he is free to enter 
industry. “Time” is not “served.” 
The student is taken from where he 
is to where he ought to be to enter 
industry in a specialized job. Special 
courses are also available. 

Provision for Individual Differ- 
ences: A “class” of any kind is 
established only where best instruc- 
tion may be accomplished in a class 
form of organization. In all shop 
courses students proceed at maxi- 
mum individual rate. 

Subject Matter of Courses: No 
fixed course of study is established 
and all course outlines are subject to 
continuous reappraisal for effective- 
ness. The entire faculty is vigilant 
in keeping abreast of changes in in- 
dustrial methods and procedures. 
Close co-operation is maintained 
with industry to train students for 
specialized jobs. 

Entrance time: Students may 
enter shop courses at any reasonable 
time during the forty-eight week 
school year—he need not wait for a 
“course” to start. 


Testing—tTests are used for three 
purposes: as teaching devices; to 
determine what the student has 
learned; and to provide research 
data for the development of new 
teaching techniques. Objective meth- 
ods of testing are employed. 

Rating: “Grades” expressed in 
letters of the alphabet or in per- 
centages are not used, because such 
“grades” have been found to be 
meaningless to a great extent. In- 
stead, a system of “ranking” has 
been established. In this procedure 
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caster operation and maintenance 
are now being conducted in both day 
and evening programs. Other full- 
time day school departments are 
now in the process of organization 
and will be announced as soon as 
possible in the future. 


Courses for Executives 


The following courses are offered 
in the evening school, in addition to 
the above: cost accounting in print- 
ing, advanced estimating, elemen- 
tary estimating, graphic arts orien- 











Graphic Arts Technical School in Milwaukee is housed in this five-story and penthouse building. 
Personalized training in all printing and related graphic arts trades will soon be available 


the “rank” of a student in a given 
number of learners in the same 
course will have meaning. For ex- 
ample, the record will show that a 
student ranked fifth in a “class” of 
twenty-five hand composition stu- 
dents, which gives a comparative 
meaning. 

Programs offered: The full-time 
day school provides specialized 
training for those persons possess- 
ing the aptitude and interest to 
enter the graphic arts field. An ex- 
tension division serves as a related 
training facility for those already 
employed in some phase of the in- 
dustry, and short, intensive courses 
are designed to familiarize plant 
personnel with new equipment and 
techniques, as the need arises. 

Courses now offered: Hand com- 
position and Monotype keyboard and 


tation for junior executives, layout 
and design, and salesmanship for 
creative printing. 

In the day programs, hand com- 
position is tentatively set up for 
seventy-five weeks, and monotype 
keyboard and caster for thirty-five 
weeks. This does not mean that stu- 
dents will stay in these departments 
for this exact period. When they 
have accomplished the skills desired 
by the employer they are free to 
leave the school and take up duties. 
As is generally known, these duties 
are not alike in all shops, but vary 
shop by shop. 

Certain courses will be set up in 
the near future for managing print- 
ers, foremen, and superintendents to 
acquaint them with the latest de- 
velopments in technical and manage- 
ment advances. 
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Taking Inventory Need Not Be a Headache 
If You Follow These Simple Suggestions 


e@ LAST DECEMBER we were in an es- 
tablishment where they were taking 
the annual inventory. The clerk had 
a compact and lightweight “walkie- 
talkie” hanging around his neck and 
he “miked” the count on a recording 
wire as he went from bin to bin in 
the stockroom. The apparatus con- 
sisted of a wire recorder and a micro- 
phone, the recorder containing 
enough wire for two hours of speech. 
When one spool of wire was recorded 
it was sent to the office girls who 
transcribed the information. The 
management said that the device 
speeded up the inventory and cut the 
cost of taking stock in half. 

We do not suggest that printers 
can use this device to advantage, 
although it may be practical for some 
of the large organizations in this 
industry. However, this innovation 
does highlight the need for speed 
when taking the inventory, speed 
and an efficient system. 

You haven’t much time to fulfill 
this important task. Seven o’clock on 
the evening of December 31 or 8 
o’clock on the morning of January 1 
are two hypothetically correct times 
for taking inventory, but who makes 
a physical count at these hours? 
When the evening, of December 31 
rolls around the normal individual is 
bent upon relaxing to welcome in the 
New Year and on the morning of 
January 1 he is sleeping after the 
late hilarity of the night before. 

This means that the printer should 
plan his inventory ahead of time so 
that in the “hangover” period be- 
tween December 31 and January 1 
very little work need be done and 
the pricing and totaling of the in- 
ventory count can be left until the 
day after New Year’s. The main 
thing is to record the description and 
number of the units in stock. Pric- 
ing can be done later from the office 
records. Some concerns do price 
when they take the count but they 
don’t make the extensions or total. 
They have this work done later. Mak- 
ing extensions when taking the count 
slows up the work. 

Inventory is an important factor 
in appraising profits and net worth. 
We have found many cases in our 
accounting experience where profits 
were badly distorted, creating wild 
elation because the net was so high 
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By A. C. KIECHLIN 


or grave misgivings because it was 
so low. A subsequent check of the 
count reversed the figures and the 
emotions. The main reason for such 
miscalculations is lack of pre-inven- 
tory planning and bad organization 
work. Because this phase of business 
management is so important, we of- 
fer these suggestions to assure speed 
and accuracy. 

1. Plan your work and work your 
plan. The minutes you spend plan- 
ning inventory will save hours when 
you take the actual count. Start plan- 
ning about one week ahead. 

2. Arrange everything systemat- 
ically beforehand. Line up the stock 
so that it can be easily counted. If 
you list prices when you take the 
count, price all stock with legible fig- 
ures. Make sure there is nothing hid- 
den in obscure corners. Often a clerk 
completes a count and books it, then 
items turn up in hidden places and 
the inventory sheets must be checked 
to see whether or not the items were 
counted. 

3. Use an inventory form to take 
the count. A loose-leaf sheet is better 
than a card. Standardize this form 
so that the mathematical calculations 
are made easily, so that it minimizes 
time if the figures must be checked 


back for any reason. A form is shown 
here that may be reproduced in car- 
bon multiples on the typewriter. 
Make up the sheets in duplicate, a 
carbon between so that the exten- 
sions can be made by two clerks, one 
checking the other’s figures. This 
saves time. 

4. Arrange for a speedy count. 
Work the inventory clerks in teams. 
In the average organization, the 
stock clerk and a helper from the 
office or two office clerks can do the 
job, one calling the items and prices, 
the other listing and calling back asa 
check against error. Impress them 
with the need for accuracy and speed. 

5. Cleanliness and _ orderliness 
count for much. See that your stock- 
rooms are clean and in “apple pie” 
order. Do this spruce-up job before 
the count is taken. 

6. Take inventory in one section 
at a time if the stock is kept in dif- 
ferent places. List the section on the 
inventory sheet. 

7. Do not include items for future 
delivery to which you have not taken 
title. Include any item to which you 
have taken title and recorded the 
purchase in the books, even though it 
is in transit or not on hand. Make a 
notation under the “Remarks” as to 
its status. 

8. Value inventory by the same 
method at the beginning and the end 





























INVENTORY FORM 
Date Sheet No. 
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of the year. Be consistent from year 
to year. There are six methods of 
valuing inventory. If you can get the 
consent of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue you may switch from 
one method to another, but the tran- 
sition is not always on easy one. 
Sometimes it involves many adjust- 
ments, which may require intricate 
calculation. It pays to go thoroughly 
into the subject before making such 
a change because on the surface it 
may appear to be advantageous, but 
when all factors are considered it 
may be unwise. 

Any change of inventory valuation 
will change the cost of sales ratio 
and obscure comparative analysis 
from period to period unless you 
show the inventory re-valuation as a 
separate listing on the records. It 
may effect the estimates on jobs if 
the increase or decrease in inventory 
valuation is substantial. 


Methods of Valuing Inventory 


Of the various methods used to 
value inventory, cost or market, 
whichever is lower, is probably most 
frequently used. Market value means 
replacement value. Some accountants 
debate the fairness of this method, 
contending that it is inconsistent, 
that it writes down inventories when 
the market value is below cost and 
does not write them up when the 
market is above cost. But conserva- 
tive accounting demands that profits 
be not anticipated, that a loss has 
actually occurred if the inventory 
can be replaced at a lower value and 
the current period should stand the 
loss. 

Recording the figures in a differ- 
ent way, as is done under different 
depreciation and inventory methods, 
gets the same result in the long run, 
so use the simplest method suitable 
to your business and recognized as 
good accounting practice. Cost or 
market, whichever is lower, is one 
method recommended by the Internal 
Revenue Department, and we believe 
that it can be used to advantage by 
printers. 

During a period of rising prices, 
cost is the inventory valuation; in a 
period of decreasing prices, market 
or current bid price for the mate- 
rials or merchandise prevailing at 
the date of the inventory is the basis. 
Cost is the invoice price, less trade 
or other discounts, plus incoming 
transportation and all of the other 
charges which one may have in- 
curred in acquiring the goods. 

One reason why accountants write 
and talk much about the inconsist- 
ency or inadequacy of one or the 
other methods of handling deprecia- 


tion and inventory is that both of 
these operating elements are gov- 
erned by external as well as internal 
factors, the former beyond control, 
hence, some assume that a manage- 
ment should not be penalized for such 
losses but should utilize ways and 
means to neutralize results. 


Take Things as They Come 


Business is part of our economic 
system; the business man must take 
things as they come, including ex- 
ternal influences that affect opera- 
tions and profits. His books should 
mirror such movement as it occurs, 
not try to distort it by means of an 
accounting artifice. No method of re- 
cording can by-pass actual economic 
conditions and their influence on 
operating results. A printer can only 
minimize their negative effect with 
intelligent action which is a thor- 
oughly dependable accounting sys- 
tem. 

For some time, certain business 
leaders have sponsored the “lifo” 
method of taking inventory. Printers 
have asked us about it on the as- 
sumption that it may enable them to 
minimize any loss on inventory due 
to a drop in market prices and give 
them a better break on tax. In this 
connection, we want to say that the 
use of this method involves too much 
paper work, much more than the 
other recognized methods of taking 
inventory. 

To make it work properly one must 
keep a detailed record of the basic 
stock, which is “frozen” in value like 
a fixed asset. In a business of this 
kind, such a procedure is hardly 
workable and would require so many 
exceptions or changes in the fixed 
stock set-up that the printer would 
have about five times more paper 
work than ordinarily and he could 





place little faith in the accuracy of 
the result. The “lifo” method is ad- 
visable in some lines where commit- 
ments are made to buy far in ad- 
vance of delivery and it takes a long 
time to process the goods for market. 
In this industry, that condition does 
not hold. 

9. If it’s possible, take inventory 
more than once yearly. Because of 
changing prices, some printers are 
making the count quarterly. This 
gives them better inventory control. 
The only way to get an accurate in- 
ventory figure is by a physical count 
of the stock on hand. When you esti- 
mate an inventory in order to pre- 
pare the monthly profit and loss 
statement, the monthly profit shown 
is also an estimate. If you want an 
accurate figure on net profit, you 
must take a physical count of the 
stock on hand. 


Stock Control System Helps 


10. File your inventory sheets for 
future reference. The income tax 
auditors may want to check over 
your books to verify the profit re- 
ported. The inventory count is a 
mighty important factor here and 
the Government watches it closely. 
Unless you have the detailed figures, 
they may look dubiously at the value 
you place on inventory. 

11. When you buy an item for re- 
sale or job work, put it in stock, then 
re-order at a higher cost-price, you 
may have two or more lots of the 
same item in stock bought at differ- 
ent prices. Where possible, see that 
each item or lot carries the price paid 
for it and inventory it at that price, 
not at the higher cost-price paid at 
a later time. It is poor accounting 
practice to anticipate profit, and if 
you list all purchases at the latest 
cost-price when you paid less for 
some items, you increase your tax 
liability. 

12. A stock control system helps 
simplify taking inventory. However, 
some printers wrongly assume that 
because they have a stock control 
system they can dispense with inven- 
tory. Stock control polices the move- 
ment of stock from receipt to the 
customer, but only in units, not dol- 
lars and cents. The inventory figure 
must be in dollars and cents to enable 
you to determine net profit. Stock 
control is an aid to business control, 
but it cannot be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for inventory. 

Too many printers go down for the 
count at inventory time. Whether 
you take inventory quarterly, semi- 
annually, or annually, the sugges- 
tions given here will help take the 
jitters out of the job. 
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By ALBERT S. KESHEN 


e The outcome of the Government’s 
prosecution of the ITU on contempt 
of court charges in United States 
District Court in Indianapolis will 
have widespread repercussions. It 
not only will affect the printing in- 
dustry but will go a long way toward 
determining how far the National 
Labor Relations Board can go in pro- 
tecting employers from union de- 
mands that are held to violate the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Deep-seated polit- 
ical implications are involved also. 

In Washington, headquarters for 
top strategy in the court battle, dif- 
ficulty is seen in proving violation of 
the law in the strike of Chicago news- 
paper printers which was the spark 
that set off the litigation. The pub- 
lishers contend that the ITU is vio- 
lating the Act by demanding “closed 
shop” conditions requiring the news- 
papers to hire only union members. 

Victory for the NLRB would mean 
that the influence of the ITU in nego- 
tiations on a local level will be con- 
siderably defiated. It would also 
make the union more circumspect in 
its contract dealings. Another possi- 
bility is seen in forcing an end to 
strike benefits from the treasury of 
the international union. In that 
event Chicago’s local union of print- 
ers probably could not finance a long 
strike from their own coffers. 


May Go fo Supreme Court 


A Government defeat, on the other 
hand, does not necessarily mean that 
the union has the whip hand. The in- 
junction issued in March by United 
States District Court Judge Luther 
M. Swygert which forbids discrim- 
ination against persons seeking em- 
ployment because of non-member- 
ship in the union holds only until 
NLRB members issue their decision 
on the Indianapolis charges. Under 
such a decision NLRB may order the 
union to stop demanding “closed 
shop” conditions in any form what- 
soever and order the strike ended. 

In that event, NLRB can obtain a 
new court order. If that order is 
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not obeyed, then contempt of court 
charges can again be filed. Fines or 
jail sentences could then be imposed 
for contempt in either the Indian- 
apolis case or in a later enforcement 
ruling. 

Attorneys for the ITU, Van Arkel 
& Kaiser, will appeal an adverse de- 
cision. The outlook is for a long court 
battle over the issue of NLRB in- 
junction powers in this or in some 
other case with final decision resting 
with the Supreme Court. 


Competency Tests Questioned 


The court bout at Indianapolis be- 
fore the same Judge Swygert found 
the Government building its case 
around competency tests written into 
hiring clauses sought by the ITU in 
its negotiations throughout the coun- 
try since March. It ended with the 
NLRB asking the court to condemn 
all ITU-approved newspaper agree- 
ments except those using the New 
York and Gannett hiring formulas 
on which judgment was reserved. 

NLRB offered witnesses who tes- 
tified that ITU granted membership 
to workers who were not qualified 
printers and that the union member- 
ship therefore could not be accepted 
as a standard of competency as the 
union contends. Under ITU contract 
clauses union members are regarded 
as competent journeyman printers, 
but others have to take an examina- 
tion. The union explains that the 
purpose of this clause is to maintain 
a high degree of skill in the journey- 
man classification. It further con- 
tends that union membership is evi- 
dence of such competence by reason 
of the long apprentice training and 
examinations which its members 
undergo. 

C. E. Woodward, production man- 
ager of the Knight group of news- 
papers and long a practical union 
printer and foreman, supported the 
NLRB’s argument that an ITU mem- 
bership card was not necessarily a 
badge of all-around composing room 
competence and that examinations 





required exclusively for non-mem- 
bers of the union were therefore ob- 
viously discriminatory. 

Government lawyers attempted to 
show that the union was demanding 
from non-members proof of compe- 
tence in all classifications of compos- 
ing room work and that many of its 
members were competent in only one 
classification, such as operating a 
linotype or the setting up of adver- 
tisements or the simple act of pulling 
a proof. 

An ITU officer, Larry Taylor, first 
vice-president in charge of the con- 
tract department, admitted that 
since the injunction was issued he 
had not approved a contract proposal 
that omitted competency tests for 
non-members or that required com- 
petency tests for members. 

ITU’s president, Woodruff Ran- 
dolph, denied that union-approved 
hiring procedures are aimed to main- 
tain the closed shop or discriminate 
against non-union printers, but said 
they are designed solely to maintain 
craft standards. He conceded, how- 
ever, it was possible “but highly im- 
probable” that a union printer would 
be chosen for a job in some instances 
over a non-union applicant of equal 
competence. 

The ITU head also acknowledged 
that some union members were ad- 
mitted without any training in com- 
posing room work and without a 
competency examination such as the 
non-union applicants are required to 
take under contracts now covering 
forty-three newspapers. 

The last act may finally be staged 
in Congress. If the men on Capitol 
Hill decide that the present regula- 
tions are not sufficient, they may put 
into the legal hopper next year 
amendments which would strengthen 
the enforcement power of NLRB or 
permit employers to go directly into 
court. 


Politics Enter Legal Battle 


Politics entered into this legal bat- 
tle when AFL’s president, William 
Green, accused Senator Taft of “‘out- 
right intimidation” of NLRB attor- 
neys in the Indianapolis case. Green’s 
outburst followed President Tru- 
man’s charge that Taft had at- 
tempted to exert pressure on Board 
attorneys by calling them into con- 
ference in the presence of Chicago 
newspaper representatives to sug- 
gest the board take further court 
action against the ITU. 

Taft replied it was common prac- 
tice and an obligation for members 
of Congress to intervene with execu- 
tive agencies in the Government in 
behalf of constituents. He also added 
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that Mr. Truman’s remarks demon- 
strated that the “silly season” was 
on in politics. 

Even as the Indianapolis hearing 
was held, the Orlando, Florida, local 
of the ITU struck against two daily 
newspapers in that city. The printers 
there asked for a 2814 per cent wage 
increase, and at the expiration of a 
verbal agreement did not report for 
work. 

* * * 

Reports from all sections of the 
country indicate that an even bal- 
ance is being maintained between 
current production of groundwood 
printing, book, and fine papers and 
the demand, according to a survey 
of the situation made by the Office 
of Domestic Commerce. 


Most Papers Are Plentiful 


Book papers, magazine papers, 
and quality bonds are mentioned par- 
ticularly as being in plentiful sup- 
ply. Productive capacity of the rag 
content mills is in excess of the de- 
mands for these grades, and the mills 
have been operating on a reduced 
schedule. Paper merchants now re- 
port a prompt execution of orders by 
the mills and deliveries on a more or- 
derly schedule. Mills have been able 
to reduce their large backlog of or- 
ders and at the same time build up 
their stocks. Allocation of orders in 
all sections have been practically 
abandoned. 

Production of printing papers in 
both book and groundwood grades 
was higher during the first seven 
months of 1948 than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1947. Fine papers 
as a whole during this period fell 
below the 1947 production, due to 
heavy declines in rag content papers, 
cover and text papers, and bristols. 
Production of chemical wood pulp 
papers, one of the largest items in 
the fine schedule, was nearly 9 per 
cent ahead of last year, which offset 
to a large extent the decline in other 
grades. Production of miscellaneous 
fine papers advanced 86 per cent, but 
this increase did not greatly modify 
the over-all comparison. 

Paper merchants and printers con- 
tinue to be wary of accumulating too 
heavy stocks of these papers, the 
Commerce Department report points 
out. Stocks held by printers are re- 
ported to be conservative and for the 
most part they are not showing any 
inclination to bring their supply up 
to prewar ratio to consumption. This 
buying practice, if maintained, the 
Commerce report states, will benefit 
the printing shops and also the paper 
merchants because of the more rapid 
dollar turnover, but it will place a 


commensurate burden on the mills 
during the seasonal peaks. 
* * * 

On newsprint, indications are that 
the usual scarcity of box cars will be 
present during the fall and winter 
months. Brisk demand for newsprint 
continues unabated. Consumption of 
newsprint dropped off seasonally 
about 12 per cent during July com- 
pared with June, but was 11 per cent 
ahead of July, 1947. Most North 
American newsprint mills advanced 
contract prices $4 per ton effective 
August 1. Spot market prices have 
fluctuated with a downward ten- 
dency noticeable. 

Aggregate imports for the first 
seven month of 1948 exceeded those 
of the corresponding period in 1947 
by 12 per cent. Domestic production 
during July continued at about the 
same level as in the two preceding 
months and was about 9 per cent 
higher than in July, 1947. 

The president of the Newsprint 
Association of Canada, Robert M. 
Fowler, told a meeting of sixty-five 
newspaper and newsprint officials in 
Milwaukee that Canadian produc- 
tion of paper was the highest in his- 
tory in 1947 and would be still higher 
this year. He estimated the United 
States shortages for 1948 at about 
300,000 tons. 


Many Reduce Inventories 


Aggregate capacity of pulp and 
paper industry has increased mate- 
rially from a year ago through re- 
building of old equipment or starting 
up of new pulp digesters and paper 
or board machines. Partly because 
of these new capacities in paper and 
board, the industry as a whole has 
produced substantially more tonnage 
than in 1947. Another factor has 
been the upward trend in tonnage 
output per machine hour. Inven- 
tories of most grades and quantities 
of paper and board in the hands of 
wholesale distributors, converters, 
retailers, and consumers are ade- 
quate, Commerce field offices report. 
In fact many holders of paper inven- 
tories are reported anxious to reduce 
rather than add to stocks in view of 
ability to place orders and promptly 
obtain delivery. 

Consensus appears to be that pa- 
per, board, and products market with 
respect to supply, demand, inven- 
tories, and prices has now reached a 
level at which it will keep pace with 
the over-all industrial and economic 
activity. Intensified sales and mar- 
keting efforts, coupled with the an- 
ticipated seasonal fall upswing in 
most lines of business, are expected 

(Continued on next page) 


IT’S & QUIZ 


Here’s a little three-way test on 
type designers. Match the correct let- 
tered answers to the numbered ques- 
tions on who designed the type face in 
the United States, about what year, 
and who cut the first face by its name 
in type or matrix form? 

When you have finished the test 
check your answers with the correct 
answers, which may be found on page 
46. How well did you do? 








1. Alternate Gothic No. 1 
2. Alternate Gothic No. 1 Italic 
3. Balloon Bold 
4. Baskerville 
a. 1939—ATF—Kaufman 
b. 19083—ATF—M. F. Benton 
ce. 1946—Mono—Hess 
d. 1915—ATF—M. F. Benton 


1. Bodoni 
2. Caledonia 
3. Century Expanded 
4. Cheltenham 
a. 1902—ATF—Goodhue 
b. 1938—Lino—Dwiggins 
ec. 1895—ATF—L. B. Benton 
d. 1909—ATF—M. F. Benton 


1. Copperplate Gothic 

2. Cornell 

3. Coronet Light 

4, Corona 
a. 1937—Lud—Middleton 
b. 1905—ATF—Goudy 
e. 1941—Lino—Griffith 
d. 1940—Inter—Trenholm 

1. Deepdene 

2. Fairfield 

3. Garamond 

4. Goudy Bold 
a. 1939—Lino—Ruzicka 
b. 1914—ATF—M. F. Benton 
ce. 1927—Mono—Goudy 
d. 1917—ATF—M. F. Benton 

1. Lydian 

2. Mandate 

3. Nova Script 

4, Onyx 
a. 1934—Lud—Middleton 
b. 1987—ATF—Powell 
ce. 1938—ATF—Chappell 
d. 1937—Inter—Trenholm 

1. Stymie Light 

2. Tempo Light 

3. Textype 

4, Waverley 


a. 1930—Lud—Middleton 

b. 1939—Inter—Freund 

ce. 1929—Lino—Griffith 

d. 1931—_ATF—M. F. Benton 


By R. Randolph Karch 
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to produce a highly satisfactory level 
of business for all segments of the 
paper industry for at least the re- 
mainder of this year. 

The paper discount situation—the 
practice of jobbers to grant 1 or 2 
per cent rates shows no discernible 
trend, according to a survey among 
its membership compiled by the 
Printing Industry of America. PIA 
reports, however, that the agitation 
of printers for the 2 per cent rate 
has been useful. 

Many printers are going outside 
their local area to buy paper in order 
to obtain the 2 per cent rate, the sur- 
vey reveals. But it is pointed out that 
no printer should abandon his efforts 
to acquire the 2 per cent rate since 
clearly the practice of granting the 
rate has become widely extant. 





Diplomatic fencing between Rus- 
sia and the Western Powers indi- 
cates that the cost of our new foreign 
policy will be huge, which precludes 
the likelihood of a deflation in 1949 
as had been predicted by some econ- 
omists. But as a result of this trend 
many observers see a return to con- 
trols, excess-profits taxes, and an era 
of “profitless prosperity.” 


Level of Business Activity 


The possibility of a conservative 
Republican administration, however, 
may prevent such governmental pol- 
icy from going into effect. Indica- 
tions are strong for a prolonged high 
level of business activity well on 
through 1949. 

The cloud on this outlook is the 
steady climb of the general commod- 


ity price level with its consequent 
round of wage increases. The equiva- 
lent decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar has been reflected back 
to heavy users of printing who, hav- 
ing increased production since the 
end of the war, now find they are pro- 
ducing goods in volume equal to con- 
sumers’ ability to purchase. Thus, 
there has been an equivalent leveling 
off in their output compared to the 
rapid rise of production since the 
end of the war. Retailers, too, are 
going to be more cautious in their 
Christmas buying than in previous 
years. The result of this “sit-tight” 
attitude may be diminishing orders 
for commercial printing. 
* * * 

Capitol Round-Up: The Depart- 

ment of Commerce reports that the 





| Way do pressmen dope printing ink? 





To begin with this problem, let’s 
take a trip down to that ink manufac- 
turing company and see what goes on 
in there. Let’s make a good halftone 
black. We need some good black 
carbon. There are several different 
ways of making carbon; for a good 
black it should be the best. Now you 
have the pigment; you will need some- 
thing for the vehicle. There are several 
different kinds of varnishes, com- 
pounds, oils, and driers. A number 
of these will be added—all weighed 
out, so much of each—and into the mill 
they go for grinding. They do not call 
this dope here. But when Mr. Press- 
man adds a bit more of either one of 
these varnishes, oils. or compounds, 
and driers to get the ink working right, 
they call it “doping the ink.” Yet the 
technical point is just plain common 
sense. All the pressman did was com- 
pensate for that which is not there. 

You will often hear of so-and-so 
never putting any dope in the ink. 
Well, that is remarkable if he can get 
by without adding some varnish, drier, 
compound, or oils that are on the 
market for any ink trouble we may 
encounter. We pressmen can go along 
for months at a time and everything is 
hunky-dorey for quite a spell. Yet 
every dog has his day. Some one will 
create that masterpiece that will puzzle 
you in time. Even the ink-man will 
find an alibi, and perhaps your guess 
will be as good as his. 

I would like to slip you a few ink 
secrets, or shall we say, “printing ink 
dopes.” A lot of our trouble with print- 


By Joseph Kovec 


ing ink begins with poor dead rollers 
and roller adjustment—then ink that 
is not suited for stock. Ink mottles— 
use ink binder. Ink is too thin and 
greasy. Ink rubs off. More body gum 
will help and some heavy gloss paste 
or gloss varnish. There’s stuff we put 
in inks to add gloss—not overprint 
varnish. Ink that will not trap on wet 
overprint second down will need a very 
light impression over spots that have 
first down color on. Second down ink 
must be slightly softer and thinner than 
first down ink. This also applies to 
four-color wet printing—first, second, 
third and fourth down. 

Some ink is too tacky for poor stock 
or cheap paper. This will need some 
reducing compound or thin varnish, 
kerosene, or other reducing oils may 
help such as fish oil, linseed oil, 
mineral oil, cottonseed oil, and so on. 
You should be cautious in adding any 
one of these as they may cause a lot 
of grief if you are not familiar with 
them. Any grease added to inks that 
are to be overprinted will not take well 
over that first color or any other color 
thereafter when greasy compounds are 
added to it. Your best bet is a thin 00 
varnish. And be sure to add some drier. 
Paste drier is best when the job has to 
be printed in more than one color. Now 
do not become excited as these com- 
pounds and other substances may get 
you into a lot of grief. Only use what 
your ink company recommends. 


Soap Molasses 
Lanolin Gloss Varnish 
Wool fat Gloss Paste 

Bees wax Vasoline 
Paraffin Petro Latum 
Kerosene Paste Drier 
Gasoline Japan Drier 
Ether Cobalt Drier 
Perfumes Lard 

Demar Varnish Reducol 
Magnesia Castor Oil 
Trapping Oils Iodine 

Body gum Glycerin 

Ink Binder Egg white 
Compounds 00 varnish 

Corn Starch Heavy Varnishes 
Linseed Oil Wax Compounds 
Fish Oil Fish glue 

Liquid Glass Citronella 
Asphelthum Turpentine 


Balsam Copabia 


Mineral Oil 


Beccards Compound 
Tallow (beef, hog, mutton) 
Concentrated Drier 


Prepared softer inks 


This is only a spit in the ocean. There 
are many more, but let’s not go any 
further. 

We will admit that some paper stocks 
will not print as well as others. I have 
run solid colors on different stocks with 
the same ink; body gum, ink binder, 
tint base, soap and other varnishes 
would not help as there was one cheap 
ingredient or vehicle that was in that 
color and this was mixing white. 
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dividends from paper and printing 
firms for the three months ended in 
August were 32.6 millions as com- 
pared to 27.2 for the same period 
last year. In August these payments 
totaled 5.8 millions as against 4.9 
last year. .. . Some thirty to thirty- 
five members of the research com- 
mittee of the Printing Industry of 
America gathered in a shirt-sleeve 
session at the Mayflower Hotel on 
September 20 and 21 to discuss re- 
search methods and development of 
material for their research manual. 
Chairman was Frank F. Pfeiffer, 
general manager of Reynolds & 
Reynolds, Dayton, Ohio. After fur- 
ther study their findings will be 
issued in a monograph on rubber 
plates. The group approved a report 
on magnesium plates which will be 
published about November 1 and re- 
leased to members. The PIA has 
completed eighty-one research proj- 
ects on various printing operations. 


Washington News Notes 


... The Government Printing Office 
has more than seventy-five appren- 
tices in its new classes. Instruction 
is limited by law to 200, with new 
groups taken on at two and a half 
year intervals for five years of in- 
struction. The present trainees are 
mostly ex-GI’s who had permanent 
civil service status before the class 
opened. ... Commercial plants in. the 
District of Columbia obtained new 
wage increases under a two-year 
contract retroactive to August 11. 
It provides for a raise from $79.00 
to $88.50 for a 3714-hour week, five 
days; with a $5.00 differential for 
each of the three shifts. The Colum- 
bia Typographical Union is prepar- 
ing to start negotiations with the 
Washington newspaper publishers 
and will also call on the Government 
Printing Office for another wage 
boost. ... A survey of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade reveals 141 estab- 
lishments engaged in printing and 
allied subjects in the city. ... The 
Graphic Arts Association of Wash- 
ington honored their assistant secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gertrude C. Boswell, for 
twenty-five years of outstanding 
service with a testimonial celebra- 
tion at the annual business meeting 
in the Mayflower Hotel on Septem- 
ber 27. ... Walker Supply Company 
of Washington held an open house 
October 2 to show in operation new 
machinery and equipment. 





NEVER THROUGHOUT HISTORY, has a 
man who lived a life of ease left a 
name worth remembering.—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 


Don’t Neglect Those Liners on 
Your Line-Composing Machines 


By JOSEPH F. SORACE 


LINERS On line-composing machines 
are invariably neglected in average 
composing rooms. The right- and 
left-hand liners determine the per- 
fection of measurements and are 
vital to good composition and facile 
ejection. A liner may appear as a 
minor unit of the mechanism, yet it 
determines the ultimate appearance 
of the printed material. 

Liners and molds are subjected to 
constant intense heat of from 525 to 
550 degrees throughout the casting 
process. Much pressure is exerted 
through the mold and liners by the 
molten metal which causes the sur- 
faces to scour, dull, or accumulate 
metal particles or spew. 


Liners Must Be Clean 


In order to withstand the impact 
of ejection and the force of the 
ejector blade, slugs should be solid 
and liners clean to eject slugs free 
and easy. The slugs must be ac- 
curate and solid to withstand the 
pressure of stereotyping, electrotyp- 
ing, or of printing from the slugs 
direct. 

Linotype liners are usually dam- 
aged, scratched, or burred by care- 
less operators when changing liners 
to various measures using “bastard” 
screwdrivers. A 3/16-inch pointed 
screwdriver is ideal. 

In order to change the length or 
thickness of the liner it is necessary 
only to loosen the screws so that the 
left-hand liner may be withdrawn 
easily and one of the proper length 
inserted. The mold cap can be 
raised by inserting a screwdriver in 
the slots which will be found in 
either end of the cap. Never pry the 
cap open by inserting screwdriver 
in the mold slot. This eventually 
will ruin the mold. Use a piece of 
brass. 


Molds Also Must Be Clean 


Constant use of the same mold, 
without frequent cleaning, causes 
metal particles to adhere to the lin- 
ers and mold, thus causing a build- 
up or fill-in of these particles. This 
causes the liners and mold to mass 
in one unit and, as previously men- 
tioned, scour or “burn” the surfaces. 
It is this which oftentimes accounts 
for untrue slugs, curvature by ejec- 
tion impact, resistance, and dis- 
torted knife trim. 


On the Intertype, a liner is re- 
moved or inserted in the mold by 
loosening the two mold cap screws 
and the two mold screws. This oper- 
ation releases the mold cap which 
can be lifted off by a wrench as- 
signed for this purpose. This ex- 
poses the liners and makes it easier 
to clean all surfaces. 


Follow This Routine 


To insure a better product, facile 
operation and liner longevity, the 
following routine is recommended: 





LINOTYPE 


Liners may seem to be minor units in the com- 
plex mechanism of line-composing machines, 
yet they determine the ultimate appearance of 
material printed from type slugs. Metal accu- 
mulation on liners causes an inferior product. 
Keeping the liners clean on his line-compos- 
ing machine will amply reward the operator. 


(1) Take the molds off disc and 
clean thoroughly with a pica reglet, 
graphite paste, and a brass rule 
every week. 

(2) Liners should be cleaned sim- 
ilarly, especially the end surfaces 
contacting the slug cast. 

(3) See that backs of molds are 
kept clean by the wiper and metal 
accumulations scraped off with a 
brass rule to insure perfect lockup. 

(4) See that ejector blades are 
true and of proper size to prevent 
liner “rub” or damage to “lips,” or 
buckling of slugs. 

A few minutes’ time and constant 
vigilance amply reward the oper- 
ator with a better and economical 
product. 

Indolent and careless operators 
are a detriment to any composition 
plant. An ounce of prevention will 


‘do away with much damage, dis- 


tress, and worrisome delay. 
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MEMBERS 


Lee Augustine, Cincinnati, O., 
Chairman 


Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, 
W. Va. 


John M. Callahan, Cincinnati, 
hio 


John J. Deviny, Washington, 
D. ed 


Alex Dittler, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. E. Giegengack, New York, 
N. Y. 


Clarence A. Groettum, Minne- 
opolis, Minn. 


Fred W. Hoch, New York, N. Y. 


Gordon J. Holmquist, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Frank McCoffrey, Seattle, Wash. 
L. A. Neumann, Chicago, Ill. 
A. G. Ruiter, Boston, Mass. 


A. R. Tommasini, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Perry R. Long, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 








HOW TO GIVE! 


1. Make check payable to CARE 
for $10 or any multiple thereof. 


2. Attach your letterhead or 
business card. 


3. Send to Printers’ and Lithog- 
raphers’ International Relief 
Committee, P.O. Box 1422, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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MR. PRINTER—MR. LITHOGRAPHER: 


If you and your family lived in Austria, France, 
Italy or any of the 15 countries served by CARE, 
you'd be mighty grateful for a helping hand 
from Printers and Lithographers’ of America— 
WOULDN’‘T YOU? 













“The Printers’ and Lithographers’ International 
Relief Committee” has just been organized. 

Working through CARE, it will aid needy printers 
and lithographers in 15 European nations caught in 
the war's aftermath. 

EVERY PENNY of your gift reaches your bene- 
ficiaries. This committee serves without pay and 
finances its own work. CARE likewise contributes 
the handling and distribution of gifts. It is a gov- 
ernment-recognized European relief agency. 

Your gifts can mean the difference between life 
and death for printers and lithographers in some 
parts of Europe. We know you'll want to help. 


Gifts of $10 or multiples thereof are acknowledged 
by CARE. Your gifts are deductible from federal 
income tax. Personal aid is needed abroad in addi- 
tion to Marshall Plan help. 






THE PRINTERS’ AND LITHOGRAPHERS’ 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF COMMITTEE 


P. O. Box 1422—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mr. Lee Augustine, Chairman 
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@ THE IMPRESSION some typefaces 
make on other than a high-finished 
paper stock may look like a “second 
cousin” to that which the printer’s 
customer sees when he looks in the 
type book. Most type specimens are 
on enameled paper, and, if the con- 
templated printed piece is on a 














Appearance of Typéfaces Can Be Vastly 
Altered by Paper on Which They Print 


similar surface, Bodoni will come 
out looking like Bodoni. 

But some paper surfaces can vast- 
ly alter the appearance of typefaces 
printed on them. Bodoni’s graceful 
hairlines may be coarsened, or they 
may be lost along with legibility. 
Garamond Old Style may come out 


looking like Bookman in the finished 
piece, and the buyer of printing who 
expected it to resemble Garamond 
even if it were printed on wallboard 
may be unpleasantly surprised. The 
obvious solution to the problem is 
to proof the chosen typeface on the 
actual stock, for customer approval. 

Some types, particularly modern 
romans, were intended for smooth 
stocks. The appearance of some 
others, with less contrast between 
the thick and thin strokes, may 
actually be enhanced (though al- 
tered) when the job is printed on 
an antique, handmade, or similar 
stock. 

The demonstration below might 
be developed and enlarged into a 
printer’s promotion piece. Cus- 
tomers and prospects should find 
such a piece interesting as well as 
of real practical value. 





ENAMEL 


The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the New 
York club because of its historic 
connection with the printing erafts. 
The first appearance of the emblem 
was as a seal on a ribbon attached 
to the menu of a dinner meeting of 


The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the 
New York club because of its 
historic connection with che 
printing crafts. The first appear- 
ance of the emblem was as a seal 
on a ribbon attached to the menu 


The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the New 
York club because of its historic 
connection with the printing crafts. 
The first appearance of the em- 
blem was as a seal on a ribbon at- 
tached fo the menu of a dinner 
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The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the New: 
York club because of its historic 
connection with the printing crafts. 
The first appearance of the emblem 
was as a seal on a ribbon attached 
to the menu of a dinner meeting of 


The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the 
New York club because of its 
historic connection with the 
printing crafts. The first appear- 
ance of the emblem was as a seal 
on a ribbon attached to the menu 


The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the New 
York club because of its historic 
connection with the printing crafts. 
The first appearance of the em- 
blem was as a seal on a ribbon at- 
tached to the menu of a dinner 








The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the New 
York club because of its historic 
connection with the printing crafts. 
The first appearance of ‘the emblem 
was as a seal on a ribbon attached 


to the menu of a dinner meeting of 


The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the 
New York club because of its 
- historic connection with the 
printing crafts. The first appear- 
ance of the emblem was as a seal 
on a ribbon attached to the menu 


The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adoptéd by the New 
York club because of its historic 
connection with the printing crafts. 
The first appearance of the em- 
blem was as a seal on a ribbon at- 
tached to the menu of a dinner 





HANDMADE 





The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the New 
York club because of its historic 
connection with the printing crafts. 
The first appearance of the emblem 
was as a seal on a ribbon attached 
to the menu of a dinner meeting of 


The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the 
New York club because of its 
historic connection with the 
printing crafts. The first appear- 
ance of the emblem was as a seal 
on a ribbon attached to the menu 








The emblem of the International 
Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen was adopted by the New 
York club because of its historic 
connection with the printing crafts. 
The first appearance of the em- 
blem was as a seal on a ribbon at- 
tached to the menu of a dinner 





Halftone reproduction on smooth paper does not present as dramatic an effect as is achieved by original impressions on various actual paper stocks. 


However, showing does demonstrate how typefaces (such as Bodoni and Garamond particularly) can be altered in appearance by paper on which 
they print. Foresighted printers will show customers how chosen typeface will look, on the paper to be used for job, BEFORE presses start to rvil 
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Forrest Rundell 


e THIS IS another suggestion for 
our younger salesmen who are look- 
ing for tips to increase their selling 
proficiency. 

Be thorough in your handling of 
all inquiries. 

Recently the writer was intro- 
duced to a new customer by one with 
whom he had done business for some 
time. This new customer was in a 
jam. His business was such that he 
needed to catch the Christmas trade 
with an attractive advertising piece. 
Starting too late he found himself 
with only eight weeks to get out a 
brochure which would include nine 
four-color process pictures. Could it 
be done in time? 

The first printer with whom he 
talked told him it would take eight 
weeks for the process plates alone. 
Adding time for printing this would 
run him past his deadline so he came 
around to the writer’s friend for ad- 
vice. He in turn passed the problem 
on to us. We at once dove into the 
engraving situation to investigate 
the possibilities. 


Prompt and Definite Promise 


Two engravers were consulted, 
one in the top-notch field and one 
who does satisfactory work at lower 
prices. The lower price engraver 
was tried first. With him the re- 
sponse was prompt: “Eight or nine 
weeks.” Then we tried the higher 
price house. Here we were given an 
example of the thoroughness that 
goes with higher priced work. “If 
there is a fire or something equally 
urgent we can get the first set of 
plates out in ten working days. That 
is for square halftones. If your cus- 
tomer runs in a lot of fancy silhou- 
ette work it will take longer. As far 
as the rest of the plates are con- 
cerned it is up to your customer. If 
he will have the Kodachromes made 
so that they can all be shot in the 
same focus we would be able to de- 
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liver two additional subjects every 
week thereafter.” 

Notice the difference between the 
sales appeals of these two answers. 
Eight or nine weeks is a stock reply. 
To the somewhat cynical printer 
used to supplier promises it sug- 
gests that it means at least nine 
weeks. It could be two or three days 
less if he is lucky, a few days more 
if his luck is bad. And it contains no 
suggestion as to ways of saving 
time. Furthermore, it leaves no feel- 
ing that the engraver is used to 
meeting deadlines. 

On the other hand, see how confi- 
dence is inspired by the promise of 
the higher price engraver. We grant 
that he had the advantage in that he 
is well known for his work in full 
color magazine advertisements and 
covers. This work alone indicates he 
understands what a deadline is and 
what it means in an engraving plant. 
At the same time a prompt and def- 
inite promise of ten working days 
for the first plates suggests that the 
situation of a fast delivery has come 
up so often that he has been able to 
establish a schedule for such work. 


Preliminary Schedule 


And when the engraver suggested 
a method by which additional plates 
could be scheduled he performed an- 
other service. The information orig- 
inally relayed to the writer was in- 
definite as to the number of plates 
required. But by figuring a week for 
each two additional sets of plates we 
could set up a definite schedule for 
the completion of the job and list the 
the date on which each step needed 
to be completed. 

To do this we started working 
back from the required delivery date 
and put down the time required for 
binding. Then we added makeready 
and running time. No time was al- 
lowed for composition and makeup 
as it was evident these could be com- 
pleted ready to drop the plates in 
while the latter were being made. 

This took care of the printer’s end 
of the work. To help the customer 
stay out of trouble, however, we also 
worked out a schedule for the pre- 
liminary work. These were the items 
we suggested: 

Make rough layout deciding the 
number of pictures, also their size 
and shape. 

Secure an estimate to make sure 
that the total cost will stay within 
the budget. 

Make Kodachromes. 

Take black and white pictures and 
write copy. 

Make artwork for cover (line). 

At this stage everything would be 
turned over to the helpful printer 








and should proceed according to his 
schedule. It seemed wise, however, 
to warn the customer that there 
would be no way to make up for lost 
time at any stage of the work. 

Think over your own purchases. 
See if you do not find yourself buy- 
ing paper from the salesman who 
goes into your inquiry the most 
thoroughly. Of course, he is likely to 
be the man who gives you the best 
price because he is the one who can- 
vassed the market the most thor- 
oughly. Do you like the salesman 
who answers your inquiry by send- 
ing a single sample sheet with no 
price attached? Or do you prefer a 
salesman who includes price, sizes 
available, and other information? 

The writer recently got a compli- 
ment for his firm along these lines. 
A customer, a very careful buyer, 
called up with an inquiry. The in- 
quiry was for a reprint of a book. 
This salesman examined the book, 
then took out a pad and pencil and 
made notes as to all features of the 
job, paper, binding, and so on. The 
buyer was so impressed with the 
salesman’s thorough method of han- 
dling the inquiry that he went out of 
his way to compliment us on it. 

There is a subtle psychology about 
thoroughness that helps ingratiate 
you with every buyer. When you 
study his inquiry with care and ask 
a lot of important questions a buyer 
subsconsciously feels flattered. It 
suggests that you believe that his 
inquiry is important enough to 
warrant your taking pains with it. 
Furthermore, if you feel that his 
inquiry is important you will take 
care with the job itself. 


Working in Suggestions 

An understanding salesman has 
an opportunity to slip in a sugges- 
tion or two under the guise of asking 
questions about the details of the 
job. For example: he may see that 
the type combination the customer 
has chosen could be improved. The 
customer, however, might easily re- 
sent an out-and-out criticism from 
the salesman. But if the salesman 
casually asks, “Shall I figure on 
Baskerville with the Bodoni Bold 
heads?” his customer will hardly 
take offense. After all the salesman 
was only asking. But in asking, the 
salesman put an idea in the custom- 
er’s head. And if the salesman gets 
the job the customer may think of 
the suggestion not as the salesman’s 
idea but as his own. And if he thinks 
of it that way he will be sold on it. 

The customer may have chosen an 
uninteresting color scheme. It could 
be freshened up with only a little 
change. Again, criticism might be 
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dangerous but nobody’s feelings will 
be hurt if the salesman says “It is 
sometimes hard to match a water 
color dummy with oil base inks. But 
we printed a brochure recently with 
a combination something like that 
and it was a honey. Shall I bring 
you a copy with the estimate?” 
Being thorough helps knock out 
that bromide which buyers have 
learned to hate worse than snakes. 
The bromide is a statement some- 
thing like this: “Don’t you worry. 
Just leave everything to me and.I’ll 
see that your job is delivered on 
time.” Outside of the fact that the 
salesman who makes such a state- 
ment almost always falls down on 
delivery, this approach to the prob- 
lem is unsatisfactory. If the sales- 
man has been thorough it will not 
be his fault that the order is behind 
schedule. And if it is the customer’s 
fault, the salesman will have real- 
ized it in time to warn the customer. 


Feeling of Confidence 


But the best thing about being 
thorough is the feeling of confidence 
it gives the salesman. Some buyers 
are really tough to deal with. By this 
we do not mean.that they are tough 
in their manners. We mean that they 
know their business thoroughly, 
more thoroughly than many of the 
salesmen who call upon them. And 
the salesman who gets an inquiry 
from this type of buyer needs to go 
into the facts as thoroughly as the 
buyer has before handing the job 
over to the estimator to be figured. 

With such a buyer the salesman 
who is accustomed to gloss over 
some of the essentials will soon find 
himself in hot water. Not that he 
will intentionally misrepresent his 
goods. But if he is not thorough in 
his habits he will take things for 
granted. If he takes something for 
granted and later finds that he has 
overlooked an important detail he 
will be in very hot water indeed. 

The best thing for the personality 
salesman to do is to stay away from 
such buyers. The buyer will prob- 
ably catch him before he gets in too 
deep but he may waste a lot of time 
trying for an order he is _ not 
equipped to handle. If he gets in too 
deep his plant will be in a jam. 

Thoroughness involves getting all 
the facts about the customer’s re- 
quirements. It involves taking all 
these facts into consideration when 
the estimate is made. The thorough 
salesman is the superior salesman. 
He is the reliable salesman. It is the 
thorough salesman who has the best 
chance of convincing his customers 
with the ideas he stamps into their 
minds. 
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e VOLUME I, Number 1 of THE INLAND 
PRINTER was issued in October, 1883. 
This year marks the sixty-fifth anni- 
versary of its publication. 

H. H. Hill, the original editor, pro- 
claimed these high ideals as the aim of 
the newborn journal: “To hold the bal- 
ance justly between working men and 
employers, to eradicate class distinc- 
tion, to disseminate useful and instruc- 
tive information, and to do aught that 
lies within the scope and influence of a 
journal to promote the interests of the 
printing industry.” 

Present day readers will find amus- 
ing excerpts from some of the articles 
appearing in the first issue. One crys- 
tal-gazing scribe wrote: 


What of the Future? 


A man in Chicago claims to have per- 
fected a machine that will entirely dis- 
pense with type-setting. The machine is 
similar in operation to the typewriter, the 
steel types making their impressions on 
strips of papier-mache which are cut into 
proper lengths for adjustment. From 
sheets composed of these strips stereotypes 
are made. Should the invention be perfect- 
ed, the work of a number of compositors at 
as many cumbersome cases may be super- 
seded by this parlor ornament. Typos, 
however, need not be alarmed; a score of 
years may not find the machine what its 
friends hope to make it. 


a 
Another item discusses the advisabil- 
ity of installing electric light: 


Electric Light in the Pressroom 

In this city (Chicago) electric light has 
been generally introduced in public build- 
ings, halls, stores, and factories. With one 
exception, however, it is unknown among 
the job printing plants. The printing house 
of Rand, McNally & Company uses 
electric light in every department. In the 
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pressroom it is found to be especially ad- 
vantageous. When first put in, it gave dis- 
satisfaction to the pressmen in making 
forms ready, being trying on the eyes on 
account of its flickering. That difficulty has 
since been removed. 
EMD 

What to do with spare time was the 

subject of this bit of advice headed: 


When You've Nothing Else to Do 

There will come times in the experience 
of every printer when business is dull and 
time hangs heavily on his hands. At such 
times many frequent public places (could 
that be a subtle reference to saloons?) for 
whatever passing amusement or diversion 
may be found there, and at the end find 
their time worse than lost. But if you are 
discreet you can turn these dull seasons 
into account. Dirt and rubbish accumulate 
rapidly in a printing office and, while they 
may not for the time really impede busi- 
ness, must be cleaned up sometime. So, 
when the lull comes, why not improve the 
time with a general cleaning up? 

ae 

The state of affairs of the printing 
industry was indicated by these typical 
items in the 


Business Outlook 

BALTIMORE: State of trade, fair. Job 
printers $16.20 per week. No difficulty 
existing, but printers are advised to stay 
away from this city at present. 

NEW ORLEANS: Prospects not very 
good. Job printers, per week, $18. Town is 
full of printers; tramps better stay away. 

ap 

Even a column of jokes was included 
in early issues, typified by this one: 

The difference between a bakery and a 
print shop is that in the former a pie is 
formed, while in the latter a form is some- 
times pied. 
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Vary Your Company Letterhead as /yetail 


e AS A PRINTER—the only “show 
window” your business may have, 
the only merchandise display your 
customers and prospective cus- 
tomers may ever see—may be your 
company letterhead. Why not vary 
it with interesting changes, from 
time to time, the way a retail mer- 
chant redecorates his display win- 
dow to attract the attention and 
arouse the interest of potential 
buyers? 

Most printers preach new ideas 
in printing—new layouts, new typo- 
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graphical designs, new color com- 
binations, et cetera— what better 
opportunity to practice these con- 
victions than in the printing firms’ 
own letterheads! 


Getting Something New 


How can you take the same un- 
changed elements and make some- 
thing new out of them? The problem 
is two-fold: First, the assembling of 
all potential elements of copy and 
design which may logically appear 
in the letterhead; second, the ar- 





rangement of these elements into an 
effective, attractive, practical let- 
terhead design. The first problem 
should be handled by the company 
head, the second assigned to the 
company’s art department (or to a 
competent outsider, if the printing 
firm has no designer within its own 
organization). 

Elements which must be included 
are: The company name, type of 
business, street address, city, (postal 
zone, if any), and state. If consid- 
erable local business is transacted, 
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archanis (Change Jheis Windew Displays 


it would be well to include the tele- 
phone number. To these items might 
be added: A view of the company’s 
quarters (if they are impressive) ; 
the company’s trademark, insignia, 
or coat of arms; a company slogan, 
et cetera. However, simplicity is an 
outstanding virtue of most good 
letterhead designs, and all unessen- 
tial detail is better omitted. Some- 
times matter which is of secondary 
importance, such as names of offi- 
cers, slogans, special services, branch 
offices, et cetera, can be relegated to 


a suitable position at the bottom of 
the letterhead. 


Attractive Colors Help 


For purposes of demonstration, 
an imaginary firm’s letterhead com- 
prising five elements has been used: 
Company name, business, address, 
telephone number, and a view of the 
company building. To add interest, 
the suggested designs have been 
made in three colors. Since color is 
one of the printer’s “stocks in 
trade,” he might well promote its 


more extensive use by employing it 
widely himself. The same five ele- 
ments have been used in all of the 
examples, yet variety in layout, ty- 
pography, and color allocation has 
made each one different from the 
others. And these represent only a 
few of the almost endless possibil- 
ities. The progressive retail mer- 
chant wouldn’t think of not chang- 
ing his window display at frequent 
intervals. Why should printers per- 
sist in clinging to the same letter- 
head design year after year? 
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MEMO TO PRESIDENTS 
WHO WATCHED 
THE BAND GO BY: 


ERE’S ONE parade that isn’t “all over but the 
Ry shouting” after the band has passed. It’s the 
Payroll Savings Plan for the regular purchase 
of U.S. Security Bonds by employees. 


Though the formal spring campaign to sell 
Bonds is over, any company can still move for- 
ward with the parade. Right now thousands of 
companies are putting additional push behind 
their Payroll Savings Plans. Managements of 
many companies that have not yet participated 
are now installing the Plan. 








It’s a“look-ahead” plan, that benefits employee, 
company, and nation. Every $3 invested in Bonds 
pay $4 at maturity. Personnel records in the 
plants with active P.S.P. programs show im- 
proved employee attitudes—evidenced by less 
absenteeism and fewer accidents—as the indi- 
vidual’s sense of security grows with Bond pur- 
chases. And every Security Bond dollar built up 
in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. It means less 
bidding-up of prices. Moreover, Bond buyers are 
better citizens because they have a tangible stake 
in the nation’s future. 


It’s just as easy to take action now as when the 
campaign was at its height. Just call your Treas- 
ury Department's State Director, Savings Bonds 
Division, and ask for the material that helps to 
get a Payroll Plan started or to keep it rolling. 






The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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TAKES UP OFFSET-LITH 

At seventy-six I am asked by a friend 
to get out their monthly magazine of 
twenty-six thousand copies. It’s done in 
color by offset-lith about which I know 
nothing. At one time I was in charge of 
producing four-color process jobs but 
all I did was to tack the merchandise 
on a board for photographing and the 
subsequent steps and just trusted that 
we would get something swell. Where 
will I get the whole story in book form 
or otherwise about various processes 
of reproduction, also on comparative 
costs, and so on? 

Books carrying the information 
about the various processes and com- 
parative costs are available. How- 
ever, with your lack of practical ex- 
perience you will find it advisable to 
lean on a reliable producer of color 
printing by the offset-lith process. 
That’s better than books. 


PORTABLE STAMPER 

Where can we purchase a portable 
printing machine that can imprint on 
leather, stationery, and other soft sur- 
faces—not a machine that imprints 
initials only, but one that can imprint 
names and addresses on portfolios, bill 
folds, leather belts, ladies’ hand bags? 

By contacting the manufacturers 
of the various bench stampers you 
may obtain a comprehensive view of 
the equipment on the market meet- 
ing your requirements. 


SLUR ON EDGE OF PLATE FORMS 

Every plate that we print-on our job 
cylinder press shows a slur on the bot- 
tom end. What is faulty, the press, the 
plate or the tympan? 

This fault may be caused by not 
having the cylinder set as low as rec- 
ommended by the manufacturers but 
more commonly by trying to print 
these comparatively large halftones 
with too much over-all pressure and 
not enough selective pressure in the 
form of a correct cut overlay. 

The excess packing used causes 
the cylinder to travel faster than the 
form instead of in synchrony with 
it which results in a slur at the rear 
edge of the form, a well known sign 


” PRESSROOM 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN : 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
| a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


of which is tails on the halftone dots 
pointing toward the rear of the plate. 
The corrective is to use a selective 
cut overlay which places more pres- 
sure on the middle and deeper tones 
than on the lights and highlights, 
enabling a good print to be obtained 
with fewer sheets in the packing, 
thereby enabling the cylinder to 
travel in unison with the form. 


MAKE COLOR WORK FOR YOU. 


Get the Most Out of the 
Second Color When Youre 
Printing Business Forms 


From the E. B. Eddy Company, Hull, 
Canada paper house, come these sugges- 
tions for taking full advantage of the sec- 
ond color in producing business forms. In 
a company’s business forms oftentimes a 
two-color company letterhead design (per- 
haps reduced in size a bit) is reproduced 
as a heading for statements, invoices, et 
cetera. 
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This second color used in the heading 
proper could be extended into the form 
matter. Horizontal rules could be printed 
in black, with vertical rules printed in the 
second color, thus avoiding the unsightly 
breaks usually found in one-color cross- 
rule jobs. Make-up time is reduced, also. 
A heavy vertical rule (in color) could be 
extended to serve as a well-defined divi- 
sion between the heading and tabular mat- 
ter such as order number, date, et cetera, 
as illustrated in the accompanying sketch. 
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SURPRINTING SOLID ON SOLID 

Attached is a press sheet that was 
printed on a job cylinder press fitted 
with a sheet heater. As you will ob- 
serve on the reverse side of this sheet, 
considerable offset exists from the 
black ink. We would appreciate advice 
and suggestions regarding the com- 
plete elimination of offset when using 
a sheet heater. Also, we would appre- 
ciate knowing the name of the best 
line of heat-set inks to use in conjunc- 
tion with a sheet heater. What is the 
proper height for platen press roller 
tracks? 

While a sheet heater may be used 
to cope with offset on many two- 
color jobs, it is good practice to use 
an anti-offset spray when printing 
a solid in one color on top of another 
solid in another color on a fast press. 
You may note that the black is quite 
glossy where printed over the pur- 
ple. This shows that the purple solid 
impression had sealed the pores of 
the paper when it dried and as a 
result the drying of the black de- 
pends almost entirely on oxidation 
as when using high gloss inks. Since 
drying by oxidation cannot be ac- 
celerated to the speed of sheets drop- 
ping on the delivery pile on a fast 
press when the ink is prevented 
from reaching the pores of the paper 
by the first down ink, it is the cur- 
rent practice to interpose sprayed 
material between the sheets to hold 
them out of close contact while dry- 
ing proceeds. 

There is no set height for roller 
tracks because of the various cir- 
cumferences of rollers and roller 
trunnions. The test for correct roller 
setting is to ink up with a moderate 
supply of ink and print a few sheets 
and then stop the press as the rollers 
go on the ink plate. If the outlines of 
the form are not plainly visible in 
the film of ink on the rollers, the rol- 
lers are traveling too high and ad- 
justable tracks may be lowered; if 
the outlines are squashy and over 
size, the rollers are too low and ad- 
justable tracks should be raised. 
This test is based on a type-high 
form. 
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MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 

Early in this century when I was 
striving to learn the printer’s trade, 
I was an enthusiastic reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and hold it responsible 
for much of what knowledge of print- 
ing I possess. Then I left the printing 
business for many years but now I am 
back at it again, just as enthusiastic as 
ever. In those days I bought a book on 
presswork from THE INLAND PRINTER 
and later lost it. Now I would like to 
get another copy. 

While makeready is basically the 
same, there has been a change in 
presses since the beginning of the 
century and you will enjoy a modern 
manual like “The Practice of Press- 
work,” by Craig Spicher. It is also 
possible to get instruction books on 
presses from the manufacturers. 


BLOCKING BASES OF MAGNESIUM 

I am particularly interested in find- 
ing a new material for blocking photo- 
engravings type high. The story on 
magnesium in your August issue 
states: “Blocking bases for bringing 
plates type high are being cast in 
panels two feet square. ... The base is 
available in limited quantity.” 

Probably you noted that an adhe- 
sive is used for adhering the plate 








to the mount. Besides its tryout in 
platemaking, magnesium is under- 
going tests as substitute for heavier 
metals in the manufacture of a num- 
ber of items used in the graphic 
arts, following aluminum here as in 
many other fields. Its low specific 
weight confers great advantages on 
magnesium when it can be alloyed 
to substitute for the heavier metals. 


COLLATING MACHINE 

As a regular subscriber I would like 
to know whether or not there is on the 
market any device, automatic or semi- 
automatic which could be used for col- 
lating of forms in duplicate, triplicate, 
and so on. I know there are certain 
large automatic collators but I am in- 
terested in something that would be 
suitable for the above mentioned type 
of work within the reach of the aver- 
age plant. 

Currently there is being demon- 
strated a machine used for collating 
from flat sheets one-time carbon 
snap-out forms, foldover statements, 
et cetera. No jogging, no padding, 
no slicing, no spoilage. Each machine 
is a self-contained unit, operated 
and controlled by one person. These 
are statements of the manufacturer. 








PRINTING ON METAL PLATE 

Can you tell me of the most economi- 
cal and simple method of printing on 
aluminum or on stainless steel? This 
printing must be resistant to alcohol, 
fruit juices, and carbonated beverages. 
If you think silk screening is best, can 
you tell me if there is a method for 
automatically silk screening material 
in coil form? If printing is best what 
type of ink would I need and where can 
I get it? 

It is possible to print letterpress 
on metal plate from either metal or 
rubber forms. The offset press and 
the offset proof press also are used. 
Much of this work is printed on off- 
set proof presses from a typographic 
form in the positive which is printed 
on the blanket and thence trans- 
ferred to the metal plate in the posi- 
tive. Printing on metal tape that is 
to be coiled is something else and 
you might consult the manufactur- 
ers of tape printing presses. There 
is a process for mechanically print- 
ing direct from form onto a glass 
bottle and of course silk screen has 
advantages for this work. Much 
would depend on how fine the design 
is, also the length of the tape to be 
coiled after printing. 




















Bivennattc inks 





On opening some cans of ink, it 
reminds one of that little house that 
stood behind the barn where the sweet 
magnolias bloom. You should know it 
by the color—red and white. You can 
see it better at night. Or if that was 
before your time, we might get a bit 
more modern. Maybe that abattoir 
could help some when the incinerator 
is working on a Saturday night and the 
wind is blowing in your direction. 
Either one can give you the idea why 
pressmen dope some of those inks or 
send them back to the supply company. 
You can imagine on opening a con- 
tainer of some food products that have 
printed matter inside and those fumes 
spring out looking for fresh air, and 
then you gently push that package away 
for more than one reason. You just 
can’t take it. By now you should have 
the idea. 

Then along come those balmy breezes 
from Siberia and fuel shortage—what 
a mess! Static—ink picks—offset—and 
you run around with your sleeves down 
and several layers of wool on—every- 
thing chilled or maybe frozen. The 
mercury in that thermometer is away 
out of sight and someone says, “Greet- 
ings, brother Eskimo!” Then you 
wonder what did you ever do to get 
into all of this. Well, you start getting 
things more comfortable and _ start 





By Joseph Kovec 


doping that ink some so you can get 
started and dope is not the best thing, 
as much depends on the class of work 





and paper. Those papers of hard finish, 
card and bond, will not need very much 
doping as they are tough enough and 
can stand a lot of abuse and for those 
softer papers, books, and enamels, some 
reducer will help a lot. This should 








give you clues as to which way you 
may dope inks. There are several re- 
ducing compounds, oils and varnishes 
used and also some driers are required 
when using reducers that will retard 
the drying process. You should know 
what it is all about. 

Now let’s cheer up a bit and visualize 
the good old summer time—birds, bees, 
flowers in bloom, doors and windows 
wide open once more. Yep, it’s great to 
be alive! Only this, you are still in the 
printing game, and anything can hap- 
pen—summer or winter! Paper and ink 
combination—all off the record. You 
may receive a shipment of ink all nice 
and juicy. You dip the ink knife in 
the can and it all runs off like water on 
a duck’s back. Yes, too thin for the 
ductor roller to turn when in contact 
with the fountain roller. This applies 
to that job where your fountain is wide 
open and all the catches are on. You 
need a full swing on that fountain 
roller to get enough ink coverage for 
this job. You use from ten to fifteen 
pounds of ink to one thousand im- 
pressions. So all you can do is have the 
ductor roller adjustment right and see 
that it will spin easily when off the 
plate and fountain roller or you may 
add some body gum to that ink or if 
the ink supply company is near by, let 
them take care of this operation. 
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EFFECTIVE TYPE CLEANERS 

I am interested in obtaining formu- 
las for really effective type wash and 
cleaner solutions of both the flammable 
and non-flammable kinds. Can you of- 
fer any suggestions as to how these 
are made? There are many kinds on 
the market but only a few are really 
good solvents and I would like to know 
what these contain. 

On page 78 of the July issue you 
may find a good summary of the 
various types of printers’ deter- 
gents. The Government Printing 
Office has published an exhaustive 
paper on type and roller cleaners. 


TRANSPARENCIES 

The problem I face is this: I must 
have white printing on a transparent 
sheet. These sheets with the white 
printing on them will be used in a pho- 
tographic process to make transparen- 
cies for visual education. All else in the 
problem is “licked” but this one tough 
problem remains. 

The apparently tough problem you 
will find simple if you will consult 
the firms which are engaged in mak- 
ing transparencies by the most up- 
to-date methods. 


AUTOMATIC COLLATOR 

We are looking for information re- 
garding an automatic collator, that is, 
a machine for gathering flat sheets. 
We manufacture some so-called car- 
bon-inserted forms and the hand gath- 
ering cost is too high. 

There is a machine for collating 
from flat sheets one-time carbon 
snap-out forms, foldover statements, 
and so on. We are sending you the 
name and address of the source of 


supply. 


BRONZING PADS HARD TO FIND 

We have tried to locate the source of 
supply of bronzing pads without suc- 
cess and have been referred to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

While bronzing pads are not listed 
today we are sending you names of 
firms that formerly carried them 
who may be able to give a source of 
supply. 

If these pads are not on the mar- 
ket, you may improvise pads of ei- 
ther cotton or fur, both materials 
having been widely used in the past 
not only to hand-bronze but also to 
remove excess bronze. 





ADVERTISER USES THIS IDEA TO 
HELP INSURE USE OF REPLY CARD 





Vandercook & Sons, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago manufacturer of equipment for 
printing plants, used this idea to help 
make sure that their business reply card 














1. Printed flat and perforated 





rill in 
ar 
ber mail 
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2. Tab folded back 


would get attention and be used. Rather 
than burying it inside the advertising piece 
which it accompanied, this advertiser 
clipped the card to the advertising piece, 
with the tab folded back over the cover as 
shown in the illustration. The return card 


was 5144 by 3% inches, with the tab 2 
inches in width. The original card and tab 
were printed in black with the arrow a 
bright attention-getting red. This idea 


ee 





3. Card inserted 
between pages 
of advertising 
piece, with 


Fill in 
Tear off 
and Mail 








tab showing. 
Fastened with 
paper clip 











added to the cost of preparing the mailing 
piece, of course, but the extra returns 
obtained probably paid the extra cost 
many times over. And from the printer’s 
standpoint, the extra work meant extra 
profit. 





CHALK PLATE ENGRAVING 

We understand that within the last 
few years there came on the market a 
method of preparing a printing me- 
dium something like linoleum block 
cutting but on the following order: 
the cartoon or drawing is carved out 
on a material suitable for the purpose 
but after cutting through this mate- 
rial, there is at the base of it a hard 
surface which cannot be cut. So after 
the cartoon is cut, it is possible to use 
this incised outline just like any other 
mat, for that is what it really is. Lead 
is poured in and there is a stereo car- 
toon ready to be printed. Can you tell 
us who manufactures this process or 
where we can get more information? 

This process is akin to chalk plate 
engraving which is a very old proc- 
ess and still used, so we are refer- 
ring you to the firm handling sup- 
plies for chalk plate engraving. 


@ MAKING copper plates of such things 
as tree bark, armadillo shells, and the 
skins of kiwi birds, is all in the day’s 
business at F, A. Ringler Company, 
New York electrotyping and photoen- 
graving firm. These are sold to emboss- 
ers of plastics, artificial leather, and 
tanners who want to turn cow hide into 
ersatz alligator skin. Animal grains 
are made from a copper electroform of 
the original hide. Average-sized plates 
(26 by 48 inches) sell for about $150 
each, 

Justin Schiess, president of the firm, 
says that the success of a new pattern 
is so unpredictable that he has to pro- 
duce two hundred ideas annually to 
find thirty-five that will click. He gets 
skins from zoos, tanners, animal deal- 
ers, and museums. One of his best 
luggage grains is that of a fossilized 
dinosaur’s tail—a success which didn’t 
startle Mr. Schiess, who has made 
plates from such subjects as the cross 
section of a banana stalk as seen under 
a microscope, and the weave of burlap. 
One phenomenally successful uphol- 
stery design came from an enlarged 
fingerprint. 

One might think that Mr. Schiess 
would have a corner on this unusual 
market. The war caused loss of power- 
ful competition from Germany, but he 
has domestic competition in his skin 
game. 

(We are indebted to Fortune maga- 
zine for this information.) 


e Our IP old-timers corner: E. V. Hus- 
ton, Decatur, Illinois, has been a sub- 


seriber for forty years . . . Roberts 
Brothers Company, Lockport, New 
York has been one of the family for 
fifty years ... Adolph W. Fritz, press- 
man for the Burlington, Iowa, board of 
education, has been a subscriber for 
fifty-five years. A. H. Sendall, who re- 
sides in Chatham Kent, England, says 
he’s been a process engraver for fifty- 
six years, but is still not too old to 
learn, which, of course, is why he’s still 
a subscriber. 
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We're not imitators... ASSISTANCE 
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; SME EE aS. 
business & institutional messages, that is! 


% Let us make your printing look as sober as a judge, 
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109 Sseamore Street Evansville 8 Indiana Telephone 5-6541 


more—much more—to sour hank account than the simple 
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THERE'S NOT MUCH MEAT TO A PEACOCK! 


To whet a customer's appetite you must offer more than “just a lot of fuss and 
feathers”. We plan and produce printed advertising that makes the meat of your 
business message apparent and attractive. 

ny og TELEPHONE 
‘Ps a 5-654! 


We can serve up fresh and original 


Ser : 
HERBERT W. SIMPSON INC. * ideas that create attention and 
‘Printers of Palatable Publicsty ; make sales. Good Printing 

109 Sycamore Street - Evansville-8- Indiana si is our daily business. 


Nice Typography and Unusual Illustrations 


are combined by printer-designer Herbert W. Simpson, of Evansville, Indiana, to achieve 
some very interesting printed pieces such as those reproduced above. The “copy cat’ 
composed of pieces of copy (with typewriter type used for display,) the peacock with tail 
of peacock blue, Forum display type with a rough sketch of a famous Roman—to point 
out a few of the niceties of Mr. Simpson's efforts. As advertising printers, Herbert W. 
Simpson Incorporated believe in sampling their own wares, as is evidenced by the large 


amount of promotion material distributed to customers and prospects. 
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The Inland Printer’s contest of contests! 


a A cover design competition open to everyone in- 
terested in the graphic arts. Layout men, artists, 
typographers, designers — you're all welcome to try 
for the worthwhile cash and merchandise prizes of- 
fered, in addition to the favorable publicity and 
satisfaction you'll get if your design is reproduced 
as a cover of the world’s leading printing journal. 

First prize is $100 cash, second prize $50, third 
prize $25, and fourth prize $10. And the five next- 
best entries will each be awarded a copy of Charles J. 
Felten’s brand new book on “Layout.” 

There’s no entry fee—no box tops to send in— 
nothing to buy. You don’t have to be a subscriber; 
you need not be engaged in the printing business. In 
fact, except for a few mechanical limitations, the 
sky’s the limit. If you’ve been chafing at the bit want- 
ing an opportunity to go “all out” in designing a 
cover — this is it! 

Your entry may be a comprehensive layout or a 
rough sketch. You need not waste time on a fancy 
presentation —it’s the idea that counts. You have 
plenty of time (contest closes December 31, 1948) 
but start thinking about it now. Get your name on 
the front page and get paid for it. Just follow the 
simple rules, and the best of luck to you! 








HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES: 


. Design is to be for the front cover of The Inland Printer 


magazine. 


. Make your layout actual size: 9 by 12 inches. Design may 


bleed on any or all sides. 


. Make layout as comprehensive or as rough as you wish 


(it’s the idea that counts). 


. Make layout on white stock, using any technique which 


can be reproduced in not more than three colors by the 
letterpress process on enameled stock. 


. Copy must include: The Inland Printer. Name of month 


(you may choose any month of the year), 1949. 

Copy may also include: “Leading Business and Technical 
Journal in the Printing and Allied Industries.” Your name, 
initials, or whatever device you use to identify your work. 


. There are no limitations in the use of type, decorative 


material, hand-lettering, stock cuts, original artwork, half- 
tones, or Ben Day. 


. Send in as many entries as you wish. Be sure that your 


name and address appear on the back of every entry 
you submit. 


. Mail your entry not later than December 31, 1948, to: 


a 


Contest Editor, The Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


CONTEST CLOSES DECEMBER 31, 1948 


PTTL IONE MEAD PIM 


1-P CONTESTS PAY OFF DOUBLE—PRIZES AND PUBLICITY! 








@ Criticism of a printed piece often Z 


prompts the query “How would you have a P E C IA a net E L # I N G 


done it?” Below are three rough pencil lay- Of Kane & O'Connor's fi sn ait 
ine custom tailoring 


outs which demonstrate how the same 
; for only $108.00 
copy might have been arranged more 
interestingly than in the unimaginative We will make you a fine custom tailored suit to really fit you of finest woolens. 


layout of the original post card (right). Our regular $125.00-$135.00 Suitings 
A second color (red) used in the original for only $108.00 


iece was practically wasted—being used ’ ‘ j 
P P 7 & Light weights, mediums, and year ‘round weights. Large selection to choose 


only for the first and last lines of , ; ; 
y d ecleatiiiaty. <A from. It will, we assure you, be well worth your while to come up now and 


The suggested layouts were prepared with order your new Fall clothes. Why not have the best at this low price? 
a one-color job in mind, but a second color 
would have been even more effective. Sincerely yours, 

KANE & O’CONNOR 
Suite 703-711 30 W. Washington St. Chicago 2, Ill. 


P.S. Hand tailored throughout to really fit you. 











By Glenn §. Church 
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Immediately above is an all-type layout set the short 
way to avoid the unpleasingly long type lines of the 
original piece. Left, above, is a design which could be 
entirely type set with the single exception of the reverse 
signature plate. Layout at left would, of course, entail 
some artwork and plate expenditure, which the adver- 
tising budget for $108 custom-made suits would be 
expected to provide for 
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Section devoted to timely items concerning men and events associated with printing. Copy must reach editor by twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS ELECT 


P. J. Perrusi, of Advertising Agen- 
cies Service Company, New York City, 
was re-elected president of the Adver- 
tising Typographers Association of 
America at its twenty-second annual 
convention at French Lick, Indiana, 
September 8 through 11. Other officers 
named are: first vice-president, Harry 
O. Kovats, Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, 
Chicago; second vice-president, Carl 
Ford, J. W. Ford Company, Cincin- 
nati; third vice-president, William 
Carnall, Carnall Typographer, Los 
Angeles; treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Schaef- 
fer, Tri-Arts Press, New York City. 
Albert Abrahams, with headquarters 
in New York City, is employed as 
executive secretary. 

E. M. Diamant, New York City, read 
the report to the convention of the 
National Board of Printing Type 
Faces, which indicated few new type 
faces are being designed. He said that 
some type manufacturers have a num- 
ber of series beyond the blue print 
stage, and some sizes cast, but not 
ready for market. 

“Since the close of the war, a few 
foreign foundries have come to the 
United States seeking some angel to 
buy their type for distribution, but 
they evidently have not been successful 
in getting American capital inter- 
ested,” said Mr. Diamant. “They will 
not ship type on consignment.” 

The report names some type faces 
American companies have produced 
for the market, and deplores the fact 
that type manufacturers have not 
designed new faces for advertising 
typography but have contented them- 
selves to transform “book and news- 
paper types to advertising. faces by 
making them bolder, casting them to 
larger sizes.” Mr. Diamant said that 
advertising typographers have had to 
accept these book faces. 


COMMENTS ON OVERTIME 


“Overtime on overtime” based upon 
a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court will not be enforced by 
the Wage-Hour division of the United 
States Department of Labor until a 
rehearing has been made by the court, 
so the administrator announced on 
September 15. The Employers Associa- 
tion of Chicago has issued bulletins on 
the subject but urged its members to 
contact the office because it is impos- 
sible to keep manufacturers informed 
daily concerning changes. 


WANT LOWER RATES 


Demand on the part of publishers of 
the twenty-five cent “pocket books” for 
the freight rates given to magazines 
is being given consideration by freight 
bureaus and associations. The books 
are published in monthly editions and 
are distributed through magazine and 
periodical channels. 

Sidney B. Kramer, secretary-treas- 
urer of Bantam Books, spokesman for 
the newly organized group known as 
“National Association of Publishers 
Who Distribute Paper-Bound Books 
through Magazine and Periodical 
Channels,” said the books have char- 
acteristics of magazines except ad- 
vertising, and are entitled to the same 
treatment. He said that the price of 
the books has not been increased since 
1939; the release dates of the books 
every month are the same; and the 
pocket book publishers utilize the same 
distribution facilities as magazines. 





Current News 
and Ihe Bible 


——— BY DEACON CLEARSIGHT —— 


Players looking to leaders for guidance is an 
important part of the procedure in organized 
sports. Listeners to radio broadcasts frequently 
hear reporters tell of the pitchers looking for 
signals of what to throw to the man at bat— 
curves or fast straight ones; of batsmen looking 
to their coaches whether to “‘sacrifice” or try to 
hit the ball out of the lot; of base-runners 
wanting guidance whether to hold a base or 
advance to another. It is part of the game. 

What God Almighty expects believers to do 
in life is to sincerely show by their words, 
deeds, and attitudes, that they belong to Him 
and are looking to Him for guidance. He 
provides the means of communication with 
Heavenly Headquarters through prayer. 

Here are some biblical quotations: 

“I will instruct thee and I will teach thee 
concerning the way which thou oughtest to go: 
I will counsel thee with my eye.” (Psalm 32:8. 
Jewish version.) 

“O our God, wilt thou not then judge them? 
. .. but as we know not what to do, we can 
only turn our eyes to Thee.” (2 Paralipomenon 
[Chronicles] 20:12. Catholic version.) 

“Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth: for I am God, and there is none 
else.” (Isaiah 45:22.) 

*., . let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us, looking unto Jesus the Author 
and Finisher of our faith . . .” (Hebrews 
12:1,2. Protestant version.) 








BATTELLE INSTITUTE EXPANDS 

Battelle Institute—an endowed non- 
profit institution which is doing an 
increasing amount of research work 
for various progressive graphic arts 
groups—has announced a program of 
expansion to render greater service in 
its field. Construction of a $500,000 
research laboratory building is the 
immediate objective of its trustees, 
which will be the largest of four 
laboratory structures erected by the 
institution at Columbus, Ohio, before 
the war. The new building will house 
103 unit laboratories, plus areas for 
pilot-plant operations, and contain 
80,000 square feet of floor space. 

The original building of the Institute 
was erected in 1929, the year of the 
formal opening of the research founda- 
tion. Other building operations took 
place in 1930, 1937, 1940, and in 1942, 
by which time the Institute had become 
spread over two city blocks. Further 
expansion was delayed because of war 
restrictions, but expansion continued 
by the leasing of a large building which 
was converted into a laboratory. Other 
expansions occurred in 1945. The in- 
stitution conducts research operations 
for industrial and other groups at a 
cost of $5,500,000 annually, and em- 
ploys 1,300 persons as technologists, 
assistants, and service personnel. 

Battelle Institute was founded under 
the will of the late Gordon Battelle as 
a nonprofit foundation for education 
and for the encouragement of scientific 
industrial research. 


ORDERED TO CEASE AND DESIST 

Six trade associations and their 
members have been ordered to “cease 
and desist” from practices which the 
Federal Trade Commission termed un- 
lawful in combining to fix prices and 
eliminate competition in the manufac- 
ture and sale of various types of tick- 
ets—amusement tickets, restaurant 
checks, coupon books, clothing tickets, 
transit tickets, and railroad tickets. 

The “cease and desist” order was 
based on findings of the commission 
that the printers manufacturing the 
items agreed upon “identical and uni- 
form prices, discounts, surcharges, and 
extra charges” to be used in the sale of 
the items, and that the manufacturers 
had been using an “open price filing 
plan,” a “code of symbols,” and “guides 
of fair value” to enable them to charge 
“identical and uniform prices” for 
“special made tickets.” The findings 
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also indicated that the manufacturers 
standardized tickets as to size, style, 
color, quality, and weight of paper and 
cardboard and that they held meetings 
“where prices were discussed and fixed, 
to eliminate competition.” 


PLAN FOR 1950 EXPOSITION 


Contracts have been signed by the 
National Graphic Arts Expositions, 
Incorporated, for the use of premises of 
the International Amphitheater, Chi- 
cago, during the two-week period Sep- 
tember 11 through 23, 1950, for “the 
largest graphic arts exhibit held to 
date.” Plans for the sixth educational 
graphic arts exposition have been in 
the making for some time, and dates 
were announced recently by A. E. Gie- 
gengack, president of the non-profit 
corporation which had charge of the 
two expositions held in New York City 
in 1927, and in 1939. 

Plans provide for holding all conven- 
tions of graphic arts associations in 
Chicago during the two weeks of the 
exposition. Thus far, arrangements for 
conventions have been made as follows: 
Printing Industry of America, Incor- 
porated, Palmer House, September 17- 
20, 1950; International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Hotel Ste- 
vens, September 10-13, 1950; Interna- 
tional Typographic Composition Asso- 
ciation, Sheraton Hotel, September 14 
to 16, 1950. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


J. Horace McFarland, eighty-nine, 
for seventy years a master printer, 
founder of Mount Pleasant Press, died 
October 2, at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Funeral services were held on 
the following Wednesday, with repre- 
sentatives of the graphic arts in at- 
tendance in addition to floriculturists 
among whose ranks he was a leader. 

John Horace McFarland was born 
in McAlisterville, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 24, 1859, the son of Colonel and 
Mrs. George F. McFarland. His formal 
education was limited to about three 
years in a private school in Harrisburg 
during the period when he was from 
eight to eleven years of age. His father 
was a_horticulturist, operating a 
nursery to grow plants and trees, and 
Horace thought of following horti- 
culture as a life work. However, his 
father was interested in the temper- 
ance movement and purchased The 
Temperance Vindicator. With the pub- 
lication went a 9 by 12 foot-powered 
press and a few fonts of type. Horace 
quit school at the age of eleven, and 
thereafter he received his education 
by setting type and doing a lot of read- 
ing of books and pamph!ets and writing 
for his father’s publication. Mr. Mc- 
Farland was in the habit of saying: 
“T got my fingers into printing ink and 
they have never since been without 
that smear.” 

On January 1, 1878, when Mr. Mc- 
Farland was just past eighteen, he 
bought an old schoolhouse, purchased 
some type, and founded the Mount 
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Pleasant Press, which in 1891 he in- 
corporated as the J. Horace McFarland 
Company, and later he also organized 
the McFarland Publicity Service. His 
first job as a printer in his own right 
was a price list for a horticulturist, and 
from that beginning he developed what 
became a specialty in printing for 
nurserymen, florists and horticulturists 








J. HORACE McFARLAND 











generally. His hobby—roses—and his 
printing business in which all kinds of 
catalogs and other matter were pro- 
duced to promote the use and appre- 
ciation of flowers, gave Mr. McFarland 
his financial prosperity and much 
pleasure. In his dual capacity as a 
printer and a floriculturist, he was 
interested in trade associations asso- 
ciated with printing and flowers, and 
wrote articles and books on both sub- 
jects. He was also interested, like his 
father before him, in church and civic 
affairs, and lectured before numerous 
groups on a basis of love for the causes. 

Mr. McFarland became nationally 
known in the printing industry not 
only because of his fine printing but 
also because of his interest in the 
United Typothetae of America in 
which he served as chairman of im- 
portant committees. He was instru- 
mental, with others, in inducing the 
United States Congress, in his capacity 
as chairman of the UTA postal service 
committee, to institute the pound rate 
for advertising mail, and also in giving 
preferential rates to the mailing of 
seed catalogs, which incidentally in- 
creased McFarland’s prestige among 
agricultural and horticultural groups 
who supported his printing business as 
customers. 

In a four-page feature article which 
appeared in the July, 1947, issue of this 
publication, are many facts concerning 
Horace McFarland’s interesting and 
varied career as a printer, rose spe- 
cialist, photographer, editor, speaker, 
and author. 

During the later years of his life, 
Mr. McFarland delegated the manage- 
ment of his printing business to his 
son, Robert Bruce McFarland, who 
survives him. 


PREDICT USE OF MORE INKS 

A report on printing inks sum- 
marized from inquiries among manu- 
facturers was published in the New 
York Journal of Commerce on October 
4, Among statements in the news story 
were the following: 

“The printing ink industry is getting 
back to prewar formulations. More 
adequate supplies of raw materials in- 
cluding most oils, resins, and pigments, 
are permitting manufacturers to drop 
the use of substitutes pressed into 
service during the war. Titanium, the 
white pigment used in most light- 
colored inks and in paint, rubber, and 
numerous other products, is the only 
raw material in tight supply. 

“New Titanium plants now under 
construction will make a larger pro- 
duction of white and light inks avail- 
able when the new units are completed. 
Gold, silver, bronze and aluminum are 
now in good supply for metallic inks. 

“Within the year producers will be 
able to take care of all requirements of 
the printing industry, ink manufac- 
turers predict. Demand for printing 
inks has nearly doubled from prewar 
sales and raw material shortages have 
deterred producers from filling all of 
the demands. 

“The gross volume of annual sales 
before the war was about $60,000,000. 
Sales are now running at the rate of 
about $100,000,000 a year and are ex- 
pected to exceed this volume in 1949. 

“The higher demand is coming from 
every direction. The public is reading 
more newspapers, comic books, pocket 
books, magazines, trade publications, 
and printed advertising matter in its 
various forms. Magazines are gaining 
circulation after a postwar slump. The 
ever-growing volume calls for an in- 
creased amount of both colored and 
black inks. 

“Printing ink manufacturers do not 
consider television as a serious threat 
to their business. They point out that 
many former radio advertisers have 
returned to printed advertising be- 
cause of the high cost of broadcasting 
time and talent, and that because the 
visual impression of television lasts 
only a few moments, the advertiser gets 
more for his money in printed matter. 
The growth potential for printing inks 
is vast. As a means of realizing it, the 
industry has been and is pounding 
away at research.” 


DESCRIBE PRINTING COURSES 

Literature concerning courses in 
printing has been issued by the William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis. One bulletin is descriptive 
of the general course in printing; an- 
other concerns presswork; another, 
hand-composition; and a fourth, lino- 
type machine operation. A separate 
sheet describes tentative courses in off- 
set lithographic printing including a 
general course of eighteen months; a 
camera-platemaking course, eighteen 
months; and an offset presswork 
course, twelve months. 
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AWARDS ARE ANNOUNCED 


Thomas Roy Jones, president of 
ATF Incorporated, has been notified 
by Financial World that the 1947 an- 
nual report of the company was the 
best of the reports issued in printing 
equipment industry. It is the second 
consecutive year that this company 
has been awarded a bronze “Oscar of 
Industry” which is a recognition given 
annually to one company in each of 
one hundred industries. 

Reuben B. Robertson, president of 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, will be recipient 
of an award on October 21, in New 
York, for having produced the best an- 
nual stockholder report in the pulp and 
paper industry. The award will be pre- 
sented to Mr. Robertson at the annual 
award banquet of Financial World 
where similar awards will be given to 
winners in other industries. 

Judging of merits of the winning 
financial reports was made by a board 
made up of Dr. Lewis Haney, professor 
of economics, New York University; 
Dr. Glenn Griswold, editor and publish- 
er of Public Relations News; Elmer 
Watzer, financial editor, United Press 
Associations; Sylva F. Porter, financial 
editor, New York Post; and Lester 
Tichy, industrial designer. 

Preparation of the report for the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company 
was under the direction of Dwight J. 
Thomson, vice-president in charge of 
industrial and public relations, and was 
produced by Frank Gerhart, advertis- 
ing manager of the company. 

A. L. Freedlander, president of Day- 
ton Rubber Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturer of Dayco Rollers, will be 
presented with the award voted to his 
company for having produced the best 
1947 annual report of the rubber and 
tire industry. 

Brown and Bigelow, specialty print- 
ers, St. Paul, will receive the Financial 
World award for its annual report, 
termed the “best in the graphic arts 
industry.” The second best, so judges 
ruled, was that of Foster and Kleiser 
Company, San Francisco, and third 
best was awarded to Rumford Printing 
Company, Concord, New Hampshire. 
Brown and Bigelow’s report is a 32- 
page plastic bound book on heavy stock, 
“utilizing easy-to-read body type and 
lavish use of white space and features 
color, photography, and graphs to 
emphasize salient elements in various 
parts of its story.” Eleven pages are 
devoted to the president’s report over 
the signature of Charles A. Ward. E. 
C. Peterson, vice-president, will be in 
attendance at the banquet to receive the 
award. 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL 


Harry W. Brintnall, founder of the 
printing equipment company bearing 
his name, died in Alameda, California, 
September 2, at the age of seventy- 
four. He founded the business in 1906, 
and retired from active participation 
in it four years ago. 


PROBLEMS OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT CHIEF 
TOPICS AT SIXTY-SECOND CONVENTION OF PIA 


e@ PRESIDENT Donald L. Boyd will call 
the sixty-second annual convention of 
the Printing Industry of America, 
Incorporated, to order at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, in Chicago on October 20, 
and then for four days the registrants 
will discuss phases of “Management’s 
Responsibility and Opportunities.” 

Following the introductory program 
a management program concerning 
technical progress in the industry will 
be presented by a panel headed by 
Frank F. Pfeiffer, general manager of 
Reynolds and Reynolds, Dayton, Ohio. 
Included in the personnel of the panel 
are: R. Verne Mitchell, chairman of 
Harris-Seybold Company, who is also 
president of the National Printing 
Equipment Association; Wade Gris- 
wold, executive director, Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Incorporated; 
and representatives of firms promoting 
machines and devices for standard 
composition methods and the substitute 
methods now employed for reproduc- 
tion by photoengraving and _litho- 
graphic processes. 

Labor problems will have the right 
of way during both sessions on Thurs- 
day under the sponsorship of the two 
self-governing sections of the PIA, the 
Union Employers Section headed by 
Thomas P. Henry, Detroit; and the 
Master Printers Section (open shop) 
of which Clyde Murphy, St. Louis, is 
president. In each of the sectional meet- 
ings, developments in the labor field 
will be discussed from various view- 
points, following presentations of re- 
ports by employers and observers. New 
programs will be presented for action 
in each group. Registrants may attend 
either one of the sectional meetings or 
both of them. Some organizations plan 
to have their personnel attend both 
group meetings. 

Among speakers at the Union Em- 
ployers’ Section will be George N. Dale, 


American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation; Eugene Baron, Pacific Press, 
Incorporated, Los Angeles; Kenneth 
Morse, Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; Professor Robert K. 
Burns, Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Chicago; Robert Bassett, 
labor counsel, Hearst Corporation; and 
others. 

Speakers at the Master Printers Sec- 
tion will include Frank T. Ellis, Thom- 
sen-Ellis-Hutton Company, Baltimore; 
James J. Rudisill, Rudisill and Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; A. J. 
Baird, Baird-Ward Printing Company, 
Nashville; Allerton H. Jeffries, Jeffries 
Banknote Company, Los Angeles; Pro- 
fessor Walter Daykin, University of 
Iowa; and a panel under the chairman- 
ship of George G. Fetter, Louisville, on 
the subject, “Maintenance of the Open 
Shop.” Another panel led by Mr. Rudi- 
sill will discuss “The Future of the 
Open Shop.” 

Friday will be a “school day” devoted 
to a refresher course for management. 
Allerton H. Jeffries will preside and 
five segments of operating manage- 
ment will be reviewed by speakers: 
“Financial Management,” by Robert H. 
Caffee, Pittsburgh; “Personnel Man- 
agement,” by Charles Conrad, Racine, 
Wisconsin; “Sales Management,” by 
Arthur A. Wetzel, Milwaukee; “Pro- 
duction Management,” by C. C. Means, 
Detroit; “Co-ordination of Manage- 
ment,” by Professor Coleman P. Maze, 
New York University. Persons in at- 
tendance are advised to bring note 
books to this meeting. 

Banquets are on the program for 
Wednesday and Friday evenings. 

Saturday’s session is open to all who 
wish to attend to note how the Board of 
Directors of the PIA operates to imple- 
ment ideas and actions expressed at the 
general and business sessions of the 
convention. 





APPOINT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Rochester Typothetae, of Rochester, 
New York, association of commercial 
printing companies, has announced the 
appointment of George J. Strebel of 
Buffalo as executive secretary. 

Strebel, who will be in Rochester on 
a part-time basis, will provide a con- 
sultant service to local printing com- 
panies, supply information on job 
openings, and assist with placements. 
He has a similar position with the 
Printing Industries Association of 
New York in Buffalo. His Rochester 
office is temporarily in the Leo Hart 
Company plant. The Rochester Typo- 
thetae is headed by Horace Hart, with 
E. F. Rawcliffe as vice-president; Cyril 
Marx as secretary, and Moe Trott as 
treasurer. 


TALKS ABOUT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Joyce C. Hall, the president of Hall 
Brothers, Incorporated, Kansas City, 
greeting card publishers, while in at- 
tendance at a national meeting of pub- 
lishers in New York said that the 
greeting card industry has been able 
to keep down consumer prices and that 
Christmas cards will be used more nu- 
merously this season than ever before, 
at prices of five cents to a dollar each. 
He remarked that purchases of cards 
with subjects covering hunting and 
outdoor scenes have materially in- 
creased in popularity. Commenting on 
subjects, he said that finer art is ex- 
pressed on Christmas cards this year 
than formerly. His own company has 
published reproductions of European, 
American, and Canadian artists. 
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RADIO PROGRAM DESCRIBES DONNELLEY PLANT 


e R. R. DONNELLEY & Sons Company, 
Chicago, has published a_ brochure 
titled, “A Visit to Donnelley’s.” It 
contains twenty pages with a brown, 
green and white cover, nine by six 
inches. Full page pictures appear, 
showing the main eight-story building 
with its thirteen story-tower, contain- 
ing 1,100,000 square feet of floor space; 
the recently erected three-story South 
Building covering an area of five acres 
along the Illinois Central Railroad; the 
newly erected West Building, across 
the street from the main building and 
connected with it by an overhead 
enclosed passageway. A double-page 
spread depicts the Donnelley plant at 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, which is used 
principally for edition book binding. 
Other pictures in the brochure show 
interior views of several departments. 

Text matter of the booklet consists 
of a radio broadcast of the feature 
program, “In Our Town,” delivered 
over NBC by Cloyd Head, describing 
his tour of the tremendous plant, also 
called the Lakeside Press. 

“To me, one significant fact about 
the Lakeside Press,” said Mr. Head, “is 
that in growing from its small one- 
floor shop before the Chicago Fire to 
its present size in the industry, it has 
managed never to lose contact with the 
basic concept inherited from the past 
that printing is one of the nobler of the 
arts, and that this tradition can be 
projected into the volume production 
of today.” 

Concerning his visit to the training 
department of the Donnelley organi- 
zation, the reporter said: “Here is a 
formal training schoo! with instruc- 
tors, classrooms, and a fine library, 
where under L. H. Carter’s long-time 
supervision, young apprentices can get 
detailed instruction in over-all methods 
of printing and in any one of the forty- 
four trades associated with it. Of the 
900 graduates of the past forty years, 
80 per cent of those living are still 
there, many in positions of responsi- 
bility. There are eighteen adult classes 
for further specialized training. Every 
incentive is given to make them life- 
time career people.” 

Continuing, the visitor reported: 
“We reached this training department 
after we had followed a trail of fine 
printing examples framed on the walls. 
We continued through the production 
department into the plant itself. Maga- 
zines were mostly on the agenda at the 
moment—Time, Life, Farm Journal, 
Pathfinder, being perhaps the largest. 
The mail order catalogs which crowd 
the plant twice a year were in their 
slack season, and the two encyclo- 
pedias, Britannica and Compton’s, 
were quiet, too. Of the 600 or more 
telephone directories, some must have 
been in work, but I did not see them. 
Various other jobs held the stage. 

“We paused long enough in the pro- 
duction department for its manager to 
give me the background of the im- 
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mensely complicated system of dead- 
lines by which a weekly magazine, 
partly in color, and partly in black 
and whit2, with its combinations of 
material that include spot news and 
features, is assembled, put in type, 
printed, and distributed. To an out- 
sider, it seems a matter of scheduling 
back several weeks, working forward, 
and then operating in split-seconds. At 
least, it left me with a healthy respect 
for the organization techniques which 
make this kind of thing possible. 

“Downstairs, it was Time and Life 
which at that moment happened to be 
racing through the presses—mammoth 
presses, standing shoulder to shoulder 
in long even rows. There is something 
miraculous in the action of a great 
color press. At one end, a huge, clean 
roll of paper, at the other—or rather 
at the end of the process—the bright- 
colored printed sheets, each with its 
orderly arrangement of pages, being 
laid down on top of each other neatly, 
accurately, with greater than human 
care. On the ink rollers, the colors 
glistened. You cannot see these colors 
imprinted in exactly the right places 
on the paper. Through the press that 
seems almost to gather speed as it goes, 
you catch only a blur of the paper itself 
as it threads its way among the cylin- 
ders. And as for folding of the sheets 
—that is so swift you can see nothing.” 

The radio reporter describes the 
linotype and monotype operations as 
his non-technical eyes saw them, also 
the hand-bindery which binds single 
books either for collectors or dealers. 
At one place in his report Mr. Head 
made this remark: 

“Printing is a strange profession. 
Though here, as in other plants in our 
town and elsewhere, books and the 
many publications are produced in tens 
of thousands and even in millions, it is 
still essentially a craft. The smell of 
printer’s ink, like that of grease paint 
in the theater, never lets its devotees 
quite escape. At the Lakeside Press, 
for instance, the Twenty-Five-Year 
Club has better than 400 members. 
Proportionally, I imagine this long 
tenure is not unique, and that because 
of it many firms lay special emphasis 
on training employes in their own 
methods.” 

The Donnelley establishment in Chi- 
cago covers in all buildings a floor area 
of approximately 2,000,000 square feet. 
Its founder was Richard Robert Don- 
nelley, whose son, Thomas E. Donnel- 
ley, now eighty-one years of age, has 
been active in the management of the 
business for the past six decades. He 
is chairman of the board of directors. 
The president of the company is Major- 
General Charles C. Haffner,'Jr., com- 
manding general of the 103rd division 
of the United States Army. Mr. 
Haffner is the son-in-law of Thomas E. 
Donnelley. Two sons of Mr. Donnelley, 
Elliott and Gaylord, hold high execu- 
tive positions. 


INSTALL 77-COLOR PRESS 


Five printing firms have arranged 
to become licensees under the United 
States patents controlled by the newly 
organized McCorquodale Process, In- 
corporated, Long Island City, by which 
presses will be installed capable of 
printing as many as seventy-seven col- 
ors and shades with one impression 
at the rate of 1,200 an hour. The firms 
are Magill-Weinsheimer & Company 
and Carl Gorr Color Card Company, 
Chicago; General Printing Corpora- 
tion, Fort Wayne, Indiana; M. Stein- 
thal and Company, New York City, 
and DeTroy Press, Englewood, New 
Jersey. E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company and the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company were the first to lease 
machines. 

The process and press were devel- 
oped by McCorquodale and Company, 
Limited, of London, England. James 
C. Sanderson, a director of the com- 
pany, spent some time in this country 
to promote the process and to organize 
the corporation in- this country of 
which he is president. Malcolm S. Mc- 
Corquodale is chairman of the board, 
and R. I. N. Weingart, of General Reg- 
ister Company, is vice-president of the 
United States unit. Mr. Sanderson said 
that the parent company is doing de- 
velopment work with a view toward 
expanding the use of the process to 
other types of work besides producing 
color-cards for the paint trade. 

Basically, the machine is a flat-bed 
intaglio press with a_ sectionalized 
pressure-tank from which colored inks 
or actual paints may be fed. Plates are 
made by photoengravers. 


ROBERT B. HUDDLESTON 


Robert B. Huddleston, advertising 
manager of American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, died in his home in 
New York City, September 16, after a 
brief illness. He was born in Hanford, 
California, forty-seven years ago; was 
educated at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley; and did graduate work 
at Yale. 

Mr. Huddleston became associated 
with the ATF in 1937. He was presi- 
dent of the Industrial Manufacturers 
Association of Northern New Jersey. 
He spent much of his time visiting sales 
branches of ATF to acquaint himself 
with local business conditions. 


ELECT ULLMAN PRESIDENT 


George W. Ullman was elected presi- 
dent of the Sun Chemical Corporation 
at a special meeting of the board of 
directors in New York City, September 
24, A. C. Horn will be chairman of the 
executive committee; William Recht, 
vice-president, was elected a member of 
the board. Two vice-presidents were 
elected: A. E. Horn, president of the 
A. C. Horn Company division of Sun 
Chemical; and Ernest Nathan, presi- 
dent of Warwick Chemical Company 
division. Albin K. Schoepf retired and 
James W. Raynolds presented his res- 
ignation from the company. 
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VOTE ON RAISE FOR ITU OFFICERS 
Locals of the International Typo- 
graphical Union will vote on October 
27 on a proposal to increase salaries 
of ITU President Woodruff Randolph 
and Secretary-Treasurer Don Hurd, 
from $10,000 to $12,000 annually; also 
vote on proposed increases of salaries 
of first, second, and third vice-presi- 
dents from $7,500 to $9,000, annually. 
The recent ITU convention at Milwau- 
kee voted in favor of the increases, but 
the laws of the union require that the 
convention’s action must be ratified. If 
a majority of members of locals ratify 
the convention’s action, the increases 
will become effective January 1, 1949. 


CHALLENGE EXPANDS OPERATIONS 

A three-story factory and office 
building containing 57,000 square feet 
of floor space has been purchased by 
the Challenge Machinery Company of 
Grand Haven, Michigan, which added 
to its present 100,000 square feet, gives 


MUNICIPAL REPORTS MADE SUBJECTS OF STUDY 


e UsE oF pictures and fine printing 
are recommended in producing munic- 
ipal reports in a book produced and 
published by the Mead Corporation, 
paper manufacturer, and its affiliate, 
the Mead Sales Company. The book is 
forty-four pages and cover, and plastic- 
bound. Titled “Planning the Modern 
Municipal Report,” it is profusely illus- 
trated with halftone cuts showing how 
progressive cities and towns have im- 
proved their annual reports to inform 
citizens of the various enterprises of 
the local government. 

The several hundred names of public 
bodies which have modernized their 
reports in accordance with ideas ex- 
pressed in the book are printed “to 
show that the trend to illustrate mod- 
ernized reports is steadily gaining 
acceptance throughout United States.” 


Three-story factory and office building purchased by Challenge Machinery Company 


the company needed space for expan- 
sion purposes. The company had added 
30,000 square feet of space during 
World War II, so that present facilities 
are double prewar capacity. J. Wesley 
Lee, vice-president, said that the newly 
acquired building will enab!e the com- 
pany to increase production and to 
develop new products. 


NEW TALKIE-FILM 

A new motion picture in full color 
titled “Rainbows to Order,” produced 
by the International Printing Ink 
division of Interchemical Corporation, 
was shown for the first time in New 
York City on September 20. The film 
features the research work being con- 
ducted by the company to improve 
printing inks and printing itself. It 
tells the story of painstaking research, 
new materials, factory control, and the 
complicated manufacturing operations 
of the company. 

The new film succeeds the film 
“Keeping In Touch,” which was shown 
to 1,000 audiences of printers, adver- 
tising men, and publishers during the 
past several years. Bookings for the 
new film can be arranged through 
branch offices of IPI. 


The statement is made that the list is 
not complete. Much of the book is 
assembled from exhibits of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts, New 
York City. 

In the text matter, where suggestions 
are given to managers and officials of 
municipalities on how to produce a 
modernized report, appears a state- 
ment that “the first essential of the 
modern report is pictorial excellence,” 
and the second is style. It is stated 
that the whole municipality’s story 
cannot be told by means of pictures, 
but there must be reading matter. Con- 
cerning cost of producing a modernized 
report, these comments appear: 

“The chief objection of many town 
officers to the condensed illustrated 
type of annual report is the cost. Many 
men, well-informed in municipal af- 
fairs, say that the average town and 
city official is a penny-pincher when 
it comes to printing. He will spend 
money liberally for the very best in a 
new fire-truck, or for other town equip- 
ment, but he won’t spend a cent more 
than he feels obliged to spend on an 
annual report. They say that if you 
tried to sell one of these average good- 
business-man city officials on a well 


designed, illustrated, and popularly 
written report, he would be sure that 
you were out to hook the town with 
an expensive and unnecessary piece of 
printing. 

“In answer to this natural objection 
as to the cost of a modernized report, 
with charts and pictures, it is worth 
repeating that the most successful 
business men in the country—the di- 
rectors and presidents of our great 
corporations—find that it pays to pub- 
lish beautifully designed and profusely 
illustrated annual reports to their 
stockholders. These business heads em- 
ploy expert copywriters, artists, and 
layout men for this purpose, and the 
result is mailed to every stockholder. 
It is just as much good business for a 
municipality to send condensed graphic 
and readable information about city 
affairs to all the voters as it is for a 
corporation to furnish this same type 
of information to its stockholders.” 

A statement issued by the company 
is here quoted: “Counselors, designers, 
and printers who produce reports will 
get a new vision of the importance of 
the job when they read this helpful 
book. It will be sent without charge 
upon written request.” 


TINKER DENIES MANIPULATION 


E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, denied in an address in New 
York City on September 14, that the 
paper and pulp industry was curtail- 
ing production to maintain prices. He 
gave his speech before the New York 
group of the Technical Association of 
the Paper and Pulp Industry. 

“The August report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce contained a state- 
ment to the effect that the pulp and 
paper industry was curtailing pro- 
duction in order to maintain prices,” 
said Mr. Tinker. “This statement com- 
manded almost national attention and 
was accepted as factual, when the 
truth of the matter is that week after 
week the production of 1948 has ex- 
ceeded that of 1947.” 

Mr. Tinker remarked that the paper 
industry employs a half million people 
in its own operations and indirectly 
provides employment for 624,000 peo- 
ple in dependent industries. He said 
that the industry pays a freight bill 
of about half a billion dollars a year, 
or about 7 per cent of the total for the 
nation. He also referred to the $300,- 
000,000 paid by the paper industry 
in taxes. 

“Yet the welfare of the industry can 
be materially affected by unfavorable 
publicity based upon carelessly drawn 
conclusions,” commented Mr. Tinker. 

He said that the consumption of 
paper, which in this country now is 
about 350 pounds per capita per 
annum, will increase “unless we are to 
go into a social and economic tailspin.” 
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PLAN QUALITY COMPETITION 

Announcement has. been-made by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts of 
a revival of its competitive, selective 
exhibition “designed to set high stand- 
ards for commercial printing” which 
should “speak eloquently and with au- 
thority on the integration of planning, 
design, artwork, typography, reproduc- 
tion and printing,” and which “should 
convey with force the fact that no one 
aspect of the graphic field, alone, is 
decisive—whether it be illustration, art 
direction, printing process, or what- 
ever—but that what is needed is proper 
understanding and evaluation of all of 
them.” 

It is proposed that the exhibition 
be on a yearly basis, and be shown 
throughout the country to stimulate 
and give prestige to good work. 

Entries must be in the hand of the 
committee headed by Will Burtin, art 
director of Fortune, by October 15, 
1948, and may be made by artists, de- 
signers, photographers, typographers, 
advertising agencies, educational insti- 
tutions, publishers, engravers, print- 
ers, lithographers, paper manufactur- 
ers, plastics and printed material 
manufacturers, “in fact all producers 
or sponsors of printed matter.” The 
exhibition will open in January next 
year at the Architectural League, New 
York City, and the show will then tour 
the country. 

Correspondence may be addressed to 
the committee of the commercial print- 
ing exhibition, American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, 115 East 40th street, 
New York City. 


BOOK PROMOTES PAPER 


To promote its “Kromekote” paper, 
the Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany has prepared a plastic-bound book 
filled with black and white, duotone, 
and four-color-process demonstrations 
on this stock. Regular inks, special 
gloss inks, process inks, gold and silver 
and semi-metallic inks—all are used. 
Some reproductions are by letterpress, 
some by lithography. Several examples 
of embossing are shown. Included is a 
discussion of the possibilities of the 
stock, together with practical instruc- 
tions for handling it to achieve the 
finest results. 


RETIRES FROM BUSINESS 


Byrde H. Winfree, who in 1901 es- 
tablished the Winfree Printing Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Virginia, has retired 
from business and has sold his com- 
pany to Leo A. Maier who has changed 
the name to Maier Printing Company. 


ADD VETERANS TO STAFF 


Martin Hollander and Theodore 
Maizus, two Air Corps veterans, have 
been added to the sales staff of Anchor 
Chemical Company, Brooklyn, New 
York. They will contact various per- 
sonnel in the graphic arts in connection 
with their sales activities. 
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BY E. F. WELK 


@A BUSINESS firm’s letterhead (both 
the design and the paper stock on which 
it is printed) is one of its most impor- 
tant pieces of printed advertising. In 
a few instances it is the only important 
piece. 

The nature of some businesses calls 
for letterhead designs of severe formal- 


Northernaire’s new letterhead (right) makes beautiful and rich imp ion with 
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Here is a case in point: the Northern- 
aire letterhead (reproduced on this 
page) which was designed for a new 
Wisconsin resort. This is an unusual 
luxury resort and offers year ‘round 
recreation and continental cuisine. 
Rates appeal only to those in the better 
than average income brackets. Compe- 
tition includes such places as Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho; consequently it was impor- 
tant that the letterhead convey the 


b d crest, 





lithographing in two colors (green and brown) and gold, and letters actually die-cut out of heavy, 
quality writing paper. Design and stock convey thought of luxury living, impress prospects who 
can afford this luxury service, eliminate considerable correspondence with those who cannot 


ity and dignity. Others lend them- 
selves to an informal, perhaps humor- 
ous treatment. Treatment, of course, is 
determined by the nature of the busi- 
ness and the nature of the business 
solicited. The latter is extremely impor- 
tant but often overlooked. For exam- 
ple, although a comedian is in the 
business of making other people laugh, 
it does not necessarily follow that his 
business letterhead should carry a pic- 
ture of a buffoon. His business corre- 
spondence most likely goes to night 
club owners and booking agents—hard 
business men themselves, who care little 
about how hilariously funny the come- 
dian can be, but rather are concerned 
about how much cash he can bring 
into their place of business. 


distinguished atmosphere of the resort 
itself. 

The first letterhead presented to the 
writer for re-design (illustrated as the 
“before” example) fell short in that it 
looked too much like the stationery be- 
ing used by most of the average Wis- 
consin fishing and hunting resorts. For 
instance, it carried a line of copy read- 
ing “for those who appreciate the best.” 
This is one of the most glaring faults; 
the letterhead should convey this 
thought through distinctive design and 
fine paper. The actual printing of that 
copy detracts from its believability. 

Northernaire’s new letterhead, 
shown as the “after” example, carries 
an embossed re-design of the crest, and 
is lithographed in two colors and gold. 
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ettockaal Design 


The actual letters of the resort name 
are die-cut from a 24-pound writing 
paper of good quality. This die-cutting 
treatment is something unusual in let- 
terhead design, and makes a beautiful 
and rich impression. 

This outstanding letterhead has re- 
ceived favorable comment from many 
business executives, and is often passed 
on to other executives in the firm. Con- 
sequently, sales letters often get mul- 





head employing the trademark and 
conventional letterhead copy. This de- 
sign lacked feminine appeal and did not 
identify the company as a supplier of 
beauty shop products. The re-design by 
the writer included a smaller trade- 
mark, and a girl’s head with flowing 
hair to achieve a feminine appeal. The 
new heading identifies the company as a 
producer of beauty shop products. Most 
correspondence of this company goes 


Original design (left) lacked feminine appeal, did not identify company as producer of beauty 
products. Re-designed letterhead makes trademark less dominant, introduces symbolical illustra- 
tion of girl’s head with flowing hair. Original in one color; new design in purple and blue-gray 


tiple readership within one company. It 
is important to point out again that the 
thinking and purpose behind this let- 
terhead is to convey the thought of 
luxury living, appealing only to those 
in better than average income brack- 
ets. Thus is eliminated considerable 
correspondence with those who see the 
letterhead but instantly appreciate the 
fact that they cannot afford the serv- 
ices offered. 

Koehler & Koehler Laboratories pro- 
duce and sell beauty products and per- 
manent waving solutions to beauty 
shops. The original double K, as seen in 
the “before” letterhead (illustrated on 
this page) was designed for their pack- 
ages, and, since time was an important 
factor, was used in a one-color letter- 


to beauticians and jobbers, so here 
again is a letterhead design that takes 
cognizance of the nature ofthe business 
solicited as well as the type of business 
conducted. 

Modern business _ correspondence 
provides an important link between 
seller and buyer. The seller’s business 
stationery should insure an immediate- 
ly favorable reaction and place the sell- 
er’s products or services in a good light. 
In designing a heading to suit the com- 
pany sending out the letter, don’t over- 
look the matter of gaining the favor of 
the recipient of the communication. 
Today’s letterhead designs have keen 
competition to contend with—execu- 
tives have become accustomed to re- 
ceiving smart letterheads. 


NEW TRADE SCHOOL OPENS 


Graphic Arts Technical School is the 
name of a new project owned and oper- 
ated by the Graphic Arts Educational 
Foundation, Incorporated, which is a 
division of the Graphic Arts Industry, 
Incorporated, of Minneapolis. R. Ran- 
dolph Karch, director of education of 
the new trade school, stated the reason 
for the formation of the new educa- 
tional plan as follows: 

“The printing industry on a national 
basis is in dire need of men. We propose 
to take the straightest route to that 
end, to side-step the things that are 
‘nice’ to know about printing, and give 
the men the stuff they need to make 
them good workmen. We want to do this 
in the shortest possible time, and spe- 
cialization is the keynote.” 

The school will begin its day and eve- 
ning classes in a five-story structure on 
October 4. Courses offered include hand 
composition; Monotype keyboard and 
caster operations and maintenance; 
advanced and elementary estimating; 
cost accounting; layout and design; 
creative printing salesmanship; and 
“orientation for junior executives.” 
Future courses will include offset plate- 
making and presswork; bindery work; 
Linotype-Intertype operation; and let- 
terpress presswork. 

Students will be admitted with no 
discrimination “with regard to locality 
of residence, age, sex, race, or creed” 
and will be selected “with or without 
schooling or experience in printing.” 

This new educational enterprise is 
“backed by over 900 firms in a six-state 
area through Graphic Arts Industry, 
Incorporated,” so the announcement 
states. 


SHOW TYPE DESIGN EXHIBIT 

An exhibit of products of forty-eight 
American type designers from the 
Eighteenth Century to modern times, 
sponsored jointly by the Grolier Club 
and the American Institue of Graphic 
Arts, including original drawings, 
printed specimens, portraits of design- 
ers, and a collection of punch cutter 
tools opened at the Grolier Club in New 
York City on September 30, and will 
continue during the month of October. 
The exhibition was originated by the 
Lakeside Press, at whose galleries in 
Chicago it was shown last year. Punch 
cutter tools were lent to the exhibition 
by Warren Chappell. 


JOINS CARNEGIE STAFF 

George J. Mills, of Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, who had served as printing in- 
structor in the Fort Smith senior high 
school, has joined the staff of the print- 
ing department of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology as an instructor. 


DISSOLVE PARTNERSHIP 


George Adams has become sole own- 
er of Brylow’s, San Francisco lithog- 
rapher, engraver, and printer. His 
partnership with Forrest E. Lowe has 
been dissolved. 
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ANNIVERSARY BOOK PUBLISHED 

International Paper Company, oper- 
ating thirty-one mills and plants, is 
climaxing observance of its Golden Ju- 
bilee by publishing 115,000 copies of a 
hard-bound book titled “International 
Paper Company After Fifty Years.” 
The book of 112 pages contains 100 pic- 
tures, numerous maps in color, various 
illustrations and charts in color, be- 
sides text matter. Sheet gravure, off- 
set lithography, and letterpress proc- 
esses were used for printing various 
sections of the book and cover, the total 
number of impressions in one-color and 
four-color work aggregating 9,000,000, 
so the announcement states. Five dif- 
ferent types of letterpresses were used; 
one- and three-color sheet-fed gravure 
presses were used for the reproduction 
of photographs and certain of the color 
illustrations; and two- and four-color 
offset presses were used for other color 
work. 

Text matter of the book includes 
messages to employes from Richard J. 
Cullen, chairman of the corporation, 
and John H. Hinman, president; the 
story of the company’s development 
over the half century; and present op- 
erations in various parts of the United 
States and Canada. The concluding 
section contains the full text of an ad- 
dress by President Hinman on “The 
Future” given originally at the fiftieth 
anniversary dinner for New York em- 
ployes and special guests on January 
31, the actual anniversary date. 

Distribution of the 115,000 copies of 
the anniversary book is being made 
among the 35,000 employes, 10,000 of 
whom working in Canada will receive, 
or have received, copies printed in the 
French language. The other copies are 
being distributed among stockholders, 
customers and others interested in the 
company. Besides the anniversary din- 
ner, and the distribution of the anni- 
versary book, the Golden Jubilee was 
observed during the week of June 13 
through 19, by simultaneous celebra- 
tions in the thirty-one mills and plants 
in this country and in the plants of its 
two Canadian subsidiaries, Canadian 
and New Brunswick International Pa- 
per Companies. 


ERECT BRANCH BUILDING 

Completion of a new building to 
house the Philadelphia branch office of 
the International Printing Ink divi- 
sion of the Interchemical Corporation 
has been announced. It is a one-story 
brick, concrete, and steel, fire-proof 
structure. Every service unit is spotted 
for speedy operation, and the office and 
color-matching rooms are decorated 
with pastel colors. 


INCREASE BOND SALES 


Increase of the sale of savings bonds 
for seven months, from January 
through July of this year, has been 
reported by the Treasury Department 
over what it was during the corre- 
sponding period last year. In 1947, 
sales were $4,381,255,000, while in 1948 
they were $5,035,464,000. 
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COMMENTS ON EUROPE 

Martin M. Reed, president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, who 
visited ten European countries during 
a recent tour, said that they need and 
want printing facilities but do not have 
the money to buy them from the United 
States. While in Stockholm, visiting 
the graphic arts exposition in that city, 
he was interested in noting the results 
of the inventive genius as shown by 
the number, variety, and ingeniousness 
of the new equipment displayed there. 

He noted that inventions are being 
stimulated in the British zone in Ger- 
many where Britain allows inventors 
to get patent rights free. 


PUBLISHES ‘’“GOOSE BOOK” 

J. A. Richards Company has pub- 
lished a new edition of its “Goose 
Book” produced by J. A. Richards, Sr. 





Front cover of Richards’ ‘“‘“Goose Book” 


It contains twenty-four pages of crea- 
tive ideas—‘“Golden Eggs” — with 
lessons and illustrations of numerous 
die-cut jobs. Free copies may be 
obtained from J.A.Richards Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


N. H. NEILSON PROMOTED 

N. H. Neilson, former western divi- 
sion sales representative in the Chicago 
area of Dayco Roller division of Day- 
ton Rubber Company, who has been 
acting in the capacity of sales manager 
during the past year, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager, accord- 
ing to an announcement of L. C. Stro- 
beck, vice-president of the mechanical 
sales division. Mr. Neilson’s headquar- 
ters are in Dayton, Ohio. 


ELECT NEW OFFICERS 

P. T. Pearce, since 1906 employed 
by the Cargill Company, Houston, 
Texas, has been elected president and 
general manager, succeeding the late 
Frank C. Clemens. John J. Clemens 
has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer, and Mrs. Helen G. Clemens, 
secretary. 


RE-ORGANIZE BUSINESS 


John and Frank Spencer, operating 
a daily newspaper and a commercial 
printing plant in Newark, Ohio, pur- 
chased the Carroll Press, Incorporated, 
Columbus, Ohio, and reorganized the 
business, as of July 1, under the name 
of Spencer-Walker Press, Incorpor- 
ated, with John Spencer as president, 
Frank Spencer as secretary-treasurer, 
and R. J. Walker as general manager. 
The plant will be enlarged as new 
equipment becomes available with the 
view of specializing the Columbus 
plant in production of publications and 
multicolor printing. It now prints 
twenty-eight publications. The busi- 
ness in Newark, Ohio, will be contin- 
ued as a separate unit. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 

Production of printing machinery in 
Britain is being tackled with such suc- 
cess that in certain fields, manufac- 
turers are now able to report capacity 
to feed the home trade (which has 
been sadly ignored on Government 
orders for the past ten years), while 
at the same time maintaining a very 
high level of export trade. Some idea 
of the situation in the bookbinding 
field is given by British Brehmer 
Limited, who have announced a 1948 
output twelve times as great as that 
of 1947. This firm, like other leaders 
in the printing field, has also a number 
of new machines, some of which are 
claimed to be “revolutionary,” on the 
way. 
BECOMES MIDWEST MANAGER 

Charles A. Harwood has been trans- 
ferred from his position of Pacific dis- 
trict manager to that of Midwest man- 
ager, in charge of the Chicago office 
of the Printing Machinery Division of 
Electric Boat Company, so Stuart E. 
Arnett, sales manager of the division, 
has announced. Mr. Harwood succeeds 
Jack L. Hagen, who resigned Septem- 
ber 1, to become associated with the 
Midland Paper Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Harwood is a graduate of Ohio State 
University and Ohio Northern Law 
School. 


PAYS DIVIDENDS 

ATF Incorporated will pay a stock 
dividend of ten per cent and a cash 
semi-annual dividend of 50 cents a 
share on November 15, to holders of 
stock on October 27. The directors are 
said to be considering the payment of 
cash dividends on a quarterly basis in 
the future. 


PLANS $250,000 BUILDING 

Arthur E. Patterson, president of 
Jobbers Publishing Company, Indian- 
apolis, has announced plans to erect a 
$250,000 building. It is Mr. Patterson’s 
plan to utilize some of the building as a 
printing plant, and to lease part of the 
proposed Jobbers Publishing Company 
structure for use of allied graphic arts 
businesses. 
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FAMOU $ COVER siet§— Photographed by Benedict Frenkel 
: Pat McElroy can speak for the whole State of Texas. She is the official repre- ; 
sentative of the Lone Star State, made so by act of the legislature. She is reputed I 
to have posed for more bridal photographs in 1948 than any other New York I 
model. She has been the cover girl on LADIES HOME JOURNAL, WOMAN'S ! 
HOME COMPANION and TRUE STORY, has been the Camel girl on two : 
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are betting she'll win. 
P APE R §$ — Made by The Beckett Paper Company 


Color that catches the eye, texture that is 
pleasing to the touch, quality that assures 
long wear—these are the ingredients 


that make BUCKEYE and BECKETT 
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; occasions, is entered in the current “Miss Rheingold” contest and her friends 
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COVERS the first choice of ad men 1 
and printers everywhere. Keep in- I 
spiration at your elbow with the : 
Beckett Auto-File— better than any ! 
sample book, it contains samples of ; 
all colors, weights and_ textures, 1 
ready for use in working up | 
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dummies. 


THE 


PAPER COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 








SAPPHIRE— 


one of the 13 colors in the 
BUCKEYE COVER line. 


IF YOU WANT YOUR CATALOGUE OR BOOK: | 
LET TO BE READ FROM COVER 10 sa 


be date Thtes a Cote 
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THE PEAKS AND VALLEYS 





in Your Needs for Working Capital 


CAN BE LEVELLED OFF THROUGH C.1. T. FINANCING 


When you buy machinery or equipment, 
the purchase can place a heavy strain on 
working funds, and often at a time when 
you have many other uses for the money. 


These “peaks and valleys” in your 
needs for capital can be levelled off when 
you use C.I.T. dollars to help you com- 
plete your purchase. Let C.I.T. FURNIsH 
THE Monty to buy machinery and equip- 
ment... keep your own funds liquid to 


meet pay rolls, anticipate taxes, purchase 
supplies... all the items required to oper- 
ate your business soundly and profitably. 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To Advertisers 


Repayment can be spread over periods 
suited to your needs. Your distributor will 
arrange satisfactory terms. In this way, the 
equipment pays for itself and the in- 
creased earning capacity usually offsets, 
many times over, our reasonable charge 
for the financing. 


Let a C.LT. representative explain how 
our financial facilities can be placed at 
your disposal. Tell us what you want to 
buy, balance to be financed, how you 
want to pay for it. Any of these offices 
will furnish full information. 























hotographic 


(olor Correction 


MEANS 
MORE EFFICIE@ 
PLATEMAKINC 





In photoengraving, photographic color correc- 
tion permits the metal re-etcher to concentrate 
his skill on delicate finishing operations. 


our-color process printing by letterpress, offset, or 
F gravure is a tough job. It calls for skilled teamwork 
of experienced craftsmen—from the camera depart- 
ment to the pressroom. 

And in color reproduction, the degree of photo- 
graphic faithfulness of the ink image to the original 
copy is the most critical test of its quality. 

Masking techniques used in color-separation work 
from transparencies or prints having intricate color 
detail can be a great help to the skilled camera oper- 
ator, dot-etcher, or metal re-etcher. There is a wide 
range of Kodak materials for the Graphic Arts espe- 


Graphic Arts Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“KODAK"* IS A TRADE-MARK 


In photolithography, the dot-etching artist cando 
the critical color balancing on a greater number 
of halftone separation positives or negatives. 
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The use of Kodak Fluorescent Water Colors and 
the Kodak Fluorescence Process of reproduction 
provides automatic color correction. 





cially adapted for this work. In addition, Kodak has 
made available to the photomechanical trade detailed 
technical information on a number of proved photo- 
graphic masking methods. 

For the preparation of water-color artwork and its 
photomechanical reproduction, the Kodak Fluores- 
cence Process provides “built-in” color correction that 
is practically automatic. 

See your Kodak Graphic Arts dealer today for mate- 
rials and information on masking methods and for the 
complete line of Kodak photographic materials for the 


Graphic Arts; or write to Rochester. 
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Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
Row to do the 
job — better, 
faster, more 
profitably, 


i Depend On The Leader 


&-CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 

88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 

| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, lil. 
Rotogravure at its best 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, Etc., Required by the Acts of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933. 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, published 
monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1948 


State of Illinois) ,, 
County of Cooks ~ 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. L. Frazier, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
ager are: 

Publisher: Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corp., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Editor—J. L. Frazier, Evanston, Illinois. 
Managing Editor—None. 
Business Manager—J. L. Frazier, Evanston, 

Illinois. 

_ 2, That the owner is: Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois. The stockholders of the 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation are: 
Ernest R. Gauley, Monterey Hotel, 808 Junior 
Terrace, Chicago 13; J. L. Frazier, 2043 Orring- 
ton Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Col. J. B. Mac- 
lean, 7 Austin Terrace, Toronto, Ontario; Hor- 
ace T. Hunter, 120 Inglewood Drive, Toronto, 
Ontario; Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company, 
Ltd., 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustees is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
J. L. FRAZIER, Editor. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th 
day of September, 1948. 


M. E. JOHNSTON. 
(My commission expires Oct. 22, 1949.) 
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Destrubuted by 


ALABAMA 

BUDD. 3006 bss0nwe ese recs ses Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

FEDPINE: »cicsreebeebsodnbonhe Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 

little Rock.....scese seeeueeenee Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

5 a Zellerbach Paper Company 
LL rrr reli Zellerbach Paper Company 
SS Serr Zellerbach Paper Company 
Rp actcctenokeosacens Zellerbach Paper Company 
PR, «ccvendsveensonaese Zellerbach Paper Company 
Ce OEE EET Eee: Zellerbach Paper Company 
oy errr Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco.....« Ss ccvecses Zellerbach Paper Company 
PEP canes cuxchaos onase Zellerbach Paper Company 
WN. Sip ba mabskaseunrene Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

DONT... 6 ckcnwencedensss cee Carpenter Paper Company 
POND. «isch us eewes shen es ess Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

1 SS The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
oo Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington.......... The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 

SERIA, «0000000 000es Knight Brothers Paper Company 
SEM cichabenocncdacaus Knight Brothers Paper Company 
POD: csusncwsrenunae Knight Brothers Paper Company 
TUREND ss a5 o'ec ss suuws Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Oe ere Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 

sss cee sekenan eeeseeeee-S!0an Paper Company 
IDAHO 

DOD: Soh ep ecsaenenes +eeeeZellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

PNG: i beh csasavacwsunaweecade Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
PD ecécenrdeeseneeenextene Chicago Paper Company 
Rs cn caccnesweeseconsave Midland Paper Company 
INDIANA 

IMOROEPONE. » <cvevescscvesess Crescent Paper Company 
1OWA 

PEPE SS ctssdedatoos ote Carpenter Paper Company 
Oe © | rey See rr rs Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 

POU sc cawesasnsanves iaun Carpenter Paper Company 
WPM 2 snsccavercecnesees Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

LOVISVINO... scccvccseccccesses The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

GSE BOER, 6 icc vncvessnesisecee Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Pees TNE. icv cides nose ean The D and W Paper Co. 
SOVEOI sk iwancsenvassscess ¥ Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MAINE 

RE cv owrendsenesnt Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 

SOME: casos ssc nweecad Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

ree Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Springfield....... pe ehune ease soe Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
WCET... 6s ccensccses® Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

DN... shnbadeSebacs snes Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
iG PEE vos ssusceewse as Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 

el EE EET ETO T Pere: Carpenter Paper Company 
A soa s kearsbaandesenne Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

PIG. 4 0\0s su baa deeneennsnanx Jackson Paper Company 
i ee ee pr) erry Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

MIMI LINNs ccsaascsbuaneeree Carpenter Paper Company 
Psp cheeses bpeosces oust Beacon Paper Company 
TS ee re Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Miss cbnenadsesesasuceshns Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
MONTANA 

SO ee Ty ry Tr Carpenter Paper Company 
DD css bWaedbes hosennenhe Carpenter Paper Company 
Ci TEs cnbacascesonecee Carpenter Paper Company 
NESIOUIG. . 6.00 cn voccccscseres Carpenter Paper Company 










NEBRASKA 

EAs on wnendedeesesinaaen Carpenter Paper Company 
PR canwenevneewbeses ved Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 

Pi ceceitensee iveseauseee Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark, ...2s0000%0 secccesseed E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque.....ee seaeeueee Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

PGs Gisdnbsdeuseaeen Hudson Valley Paper Company 
DMMMINE hichieu meine esr aeeseesenee Price & Son, Inc. 
PE cccnaasounesavnesecens Hubbs & Howe Company 
DOW .WEIK wesc nns seen se Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
ok | SE eee Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DPWAGK sc sibn sea tesesasssoss The Canfield Paper Co. 
bool kd OE UELEE  EEET, Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
be Sree rere. J. E. Linde Paper Company 
PE Pi cnceneheseseeusseseas aay A. Price & Son, Inc. 
PE PR iinckvcxesswaenxoae Royal Paper Corporation 
eS eer ery Paper Service, Inc. 
ON SOP OR ety ee ree eee Paper Service, Inc. 
WN cuwnkceboshanskasssam -....Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Co err rer Tr Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
Ds nkccsaraccne Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

HERO csenenawAthamsenn haw Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

PM isis cs tn kuseeeseb ee The Millcraft Paper Company 
ee. | ee The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
IE ccivkce bees eesan The Millcraft Paper Company 
oN ELT EEE The Petrequin Paper Company 
NN cg 508055 eons eeeens The Scioto Paper Company 
PD ciurtavetarkess ue The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

COSINE RAI so: 5 0 5 os0.no sds Carpenter Paper Company 
ey Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

ND. s. cuNbbtoeeeees een oe Zellerbach Paper Company 
NS sc tipvueaneausscasas Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

GUND isco ceckaw se iaren whe Paper Merchants, Inc. 
PIII Gc ck cece kes eaeerout D. L. Ward Company 
a The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 

FIOMUONOB ».<.is5 ase eeiesdas Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

[NMMNMND, onkbiseneeveek so Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
TENNESSEE 

CHOMANGEGE...20 es cveseces ....Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
RNID. cndsesndenssone Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
WIMMENES Dose eebuae as aseee sane Tayloe Paper Company 
PNR sh ke cenewesessceees Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
TEXAS 

MED co saissas bhaseoen eas Carpenter Paper Company 
DENS wesw oda kane W eu sew an Carpenter Paper Company 
NPE cach ackassnen bene seen Carpenter Paper Company 
TONE ls as oan SGe sans Carpenter Paper Company 
MIN «<i ne es senn tases sae Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston . .Carpenter Paper Company 





: . .Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 
Sepp Ley ©.) BROS eee rey Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond ......scccecee ++++.Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 
BONUO snus oe. casein eee eaens Zellerbach Paper Company 
ee ECE CC ee ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
SOM ccna seas sae bw ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
Pe I tesecctersenee Zellerbach Paper Company 
WORM snag 55:41 05's 0.009 318 Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 
INURDO:. 4 sos cwesnsneense~ The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION  - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 


*T,M. REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 
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Look at Levelcoat 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


Yes, for the clear brilliance that 
makes fine printing sparkle, look 
at Levelcoat.* Beautiful Levelcoat 
printing papers have body bright- 
ness, bred in the fiber itself. And 
surface luster born of clays as 
smooth and white as swan’s down! 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


See it—feel it! Let your eyes and 
your fingers tell you how much 
smoother Levelcoat is. Here is an 
unusually fine coated paper. For 
Levelcoat is surfaced by a precision- 
controlled process ... to give your 
printing the Levelcoat lift! 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


To pressmen, Levelcoat printability 
means beautiful, dependable per- 
formance, run after run. To adver- 
tisers it is an assurance that the 
most carefully wrought effects will Linliadd petiatenimenuas wen male 
come faithfully through the presses __- in these grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 


— subtly, glowingly alive! é Multifect* and Rotofect*. 
ledleoat” 


PRINTING PAPERS *t.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Illustrated here is a typical use of Levelcoat*, not an actual booklet 
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5 (‘ee KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
{ estates 4 
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Steady runs are money-makers, That’s why Nekoosa Bond is 
such a favorite with printers and lithographers. Nekoosa Bond 
goes through the press fast and smooth. No curls. No wrinkles, 


No time-consuming press 


stops. And the finished job 

3) 
sparkles. Makes your cus- BOND 
tomers come back again DEVE 


and again for more! MADE IN U.S.A. 


KOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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MERCURY 


They set the pace 
for QUALITY 


In every industry there is usually one company 
which sets the pace. In the manufacture of rollers 
and blankets it’s Rapid Roller. Consequently, 
Rapid research sets new standards for the industry 
—with improved coatings, advanced production 
techniques, finest craftsmanship. 
Only Rapid Roller Company manufactures 
_ famed Mercury rollers and blankets. 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


Federal af 26th D. M. Rapport 


Chicago, Illinois President 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 











IPI, Anilox, Holdfast, and Everyday are trade-marks of Interchemical Corporation 





IPI + DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION « 350 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 1 * ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. I 10 





NEW HALFTONE BLACKS COMBINE CLEAN, SHARP PRINTING 
WITH SCRATCH-RESISTANCE AND BETTER DRYING IN PILE 


Work Well on the Press; 
Excellent Fountain Flow 


One of the things which 
printers have long wished for 
is a non-scratch halftone 
black which would print as 
well under today’s speed con- 
ditions as do conventional 
linseed oil inks. 

To meet this demand, we 
have improved our famous 
Holdfast halftone blacks in 
scratch-resistance and abil- 
ity to dry better in the pile. 

New ingredients and new 
techniques are used in the 
manufacture of these inks. 
They print sharply and 
cleanly, yet possess high non- 
scratch characteristics. They 
have excellent fountain flow 
and mobility. 

Holdfast halftone blacks 
are formulated to meet a wide 
range of printing and paper 
conditions. They are priced 
within the range of conven- 
tional halftone blacks. 








SS 





2 ‘ 4 , Photo by Larry Kronquist 
Got a Beauty to Print? Then use one of the new IPI Holdfast half- 
tone blacks. You’ll get a kick out of getting the outstanding results you 
want. Besides printing beautifully, these inks possess a degree of scratch- 
resistance which keeps your better-looking print looking better longer. 








NOW YOU CAN PROOF 
ANILINE INKS BY HAND 


Aniline inks can now be 
proved quickly and easily, 
especially oncellophane 
and other non-porous 
stocks, with the new IPI 
Anilox Hand Proofer. 











Anilox Hand Proofer has a 
rubber roll and an engraved, 
chrome-plated contacting roll. 
A variety of engraved rolls is 
available to measure right 
amount of ink for different jobs. 
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IPI ANNOUNCES 13th ESSAY CONTEST 


Students to Compete for More Prizes 


Best-Printed Essay to 
Win Cup and Cash 


This Fall, for the 13th con- 
secutive year, IPI in coopera- 
tion with the National 
Graphic Arts Education 
Association will again sponsor 
its annual essay contest for 
secondary school students. 

The IPI Annual Essay Con- 
test is an educational activity 
designed to focus attention on 
the importance of printing 
and printing education. Each 
year has seen the popularity 
of the contest grow. Last 
year, more than 15,000 stu- 
dents from 439 schools in the 
U.S. and Canada competed. 

Students compete in writing 
essays on a subject chosen by 
the sponsors. They may also 
compete in printing one of 
the essays in color. 

This year the subject for the 
essay is, ‘‘Printing and Free 
Government.” Entrants must 
be registered students in an 








accredited high school, trade 
school or preparatory school. 
Junior High students in the 
ninth grade may also enter. 
Contestants must not bemore 
than 21 years old on January 
ist, 1949. 

First prize for the best- 
written essay is $500. Second 
and third prizes are now $250 
and $100. There are 27 other 
cash prizes for well written 
essays. 

Essays do not have to be 
printed to be eligible for the 
above prizes. However, those 
essays which are printed will 
be eligible for a second set of 
prizes to be awarded for the 
best-printed essays. 

Asilver cup and $20 incash 
will be awarded to the school 
sending in the essay most 
handsomely printed in black 
and one or more colors. 

In addition, three separate 
prizes of $20 each will be 
awarded to groups of stu- 
dents submitting the three 
best-printed essays. 


HOLD PREMIERE SHOWINGS 
OF NEW MOVIE ON INKS 


“Tt does a reai educational job 
in an interesting way,’ is the 
consensus of comments we’ ve 
heard at premiere showings 
of the new IPI sound and 
color movie, ‘Rainbows to 
Order.”’ The picture is now 
available to graphic arts 
groups and bookings are be- 
ing scheduled. Showings can 
be arranged through the IPI 
office nearest you. 
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“Rainbows to Order’’ takes you, 
via the sound and color movie cam- 
era, behind the scenes in today’s 
modern ink research laboratories 
and manufacturing plants. 








NEW PRICES 
ON SMALL QUANTITIES 
OF EVERYDAY INKS IN 
ASSORTED COLORS 


Now 5 small cans or 2 
large cans of IPI Every- 
day packaged inks in as- 
sorted colors can be bought 
at prices which previously 
applied on these quantities 
only in single color lots. 
Place an Everyday order 
today—and save as much 
as 8 per cent on either as- 
sorted colors or single col- 
ors in large or small cans. 
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Advance Notice to Publishers 


BLECTRO-MIGKATE TICS 








The science of subjecting compositions in liquid, semi- 
liquid or mobile liquid particles containing 
electrically chargeable materials to electric forces, 
to ionize said materials, and cause the migration 

of said compositions between spaced electrodes 
under the velocity influence of electromotive forces, 
and under substantially atmospheric conditions. 

A new scientific fact. 

















Inaugurating 


A new technical start with new equipment. 
Lower investment and lower production costs. 
New coordination from the copy to the finished product. 


WITH ASSOCIATED AND FREE WORKERS NEWLY TRAINED UNDER A NEW 
CODE FOR SUPERIOR CRAFTSMEN 


No hot metal type + No makeready + No curved plates 
Better type + Better Illustrations + Better results 


All good printing processes are combined on the same press 
IN ONE COMPLETE PACKAGE 


The new economy in the graphic arts industries presents the dawn of a new day in pub- 
lishing, made possible by free individual enterprise and the U. S. Patent System, 
augmenting new industries and new jobs. 


HUEBNER Laboratories ....» 


Pioneers in worthwhile developments for the Graphic Arts since 1906 
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Meet the family 


The American family characterizes “the pursuit of happiness” ex- 
pressed in the nation's testament of freedom. It is in the home that 
the first concepts of courage and loyalty are taught .. . here, too, 
precepts of faith and a sense of responsibility are handed down, 
a heritage for the members of a rising generation who will soon 
become home-makers. The family is the keystone that supports the 
structure of American life. That same covenant of mutual trust 


abides today within the nation’s system of free enterprise. 


The manufacturer who prides himself on making a good product 
depends upon printing to win friends. Ink and appropriate papers 
strike a neighborly note of sincerity that establishes public con- 
fidence in a brand name. A wide choice of West Virginia papers 
is available for those ambassadors of good will—the printer and 


the advertiser. 


The pick of the crop from the field of creative design is yours in 
Issue No. 173 of West Virginia Inspirations for Printers with the same 
cover illustration shown at the right. This publication features 
graphic achievements in the use of fine papers. No charge or obli- 
gation ... simply write or phone for your copy to any one of the 


company addresses or your nearest West Virginia distributor. 


Cover artist 


Clarence H. Carter, a native born Ohioan, was graduated from the Cleveland 
School of Art in 1927. Then followed study in Europe and visits to Italy, France, 
Belgium, England and North Africa. His sincerity appears in the penetrating and 
persuasive moods which his canvasses and water colors create. Sometimes he 
delves into the realm of folklore. At other times he depicts the circus with its big 
top, clowns and carousels. Still life, figure painting and landscape have each 


played a part in his prolific production. Mr. Carter is a resident of Milford, N. J. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6 
503 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Let Us Give Thanks, by Clarence H. Carter. From the Grand Central Art Galleries, New York 


West Virginia Insp! r¢ ti ONS for a 73 





The high 
quality of 
Johnson Inks 


will help you 
































breeze along — 














fine work 























at lower cost 

















—on every type of 














printing job... the course we 











charted 144 years ago. 
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FLASH so 


Wo. $73 


0. latest addition in a heavy brush 
stroke letter. Popular demand for this type 
face has been instrumental in our decision 
to make it available to the trade. Its uses are 
varied, from an occasional line to major 
headings in most any kind of printing 
work. Probably its greatest field is in the 
preparation of advertising material. It has 
the snap and sparkle that is needed to 
make an outstanding composition job. 
Your composing room can use this type 
face to satisfy an exacting customer. 


Consult your dealer or write direct to 


Baltimore Type + Maryland-2 
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BROCK and RANKIN 


66 77 
Know - how 
SAVES YOU TIME AND TROUBLE 


BROCK and RANKIN have earned recognition 
as bookbinding experts because... 


], The entire organization is devoted exclusively 
to bookbinding. 


2, Careful consideration is given to the require- 
ments of each job, with special attention to the 
purpose for which the finished books are in- 
tended. 


3. Accumulated knowledge and skill are applied 
by seasoned craftsmen. 


For your next bookbinding job remember the name 
BROCK and RANKIN ... where books and catalogs 


are produced with fine appearance, superior quality 
and lasting wear. 


BROCK and RANKIN 
Book and Catalog Binding for More Than Fifty Years 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO J, ILLINOIS 
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ITS PILING UP NEW RECORDS 
EVERY WEEK! 


“Why, Bill, we didn’t know a printing press like this 
existed! The Hess & Barker Rotary does work we used to 
think was out of the question. 

“Lightning speeds on 4 and 6 color printing . . . printing 
and rewinding up to 1000 feet per minute! Or sheeting at the 
rate of 7500 sheets per hour! Perfect register at all speeds. 

“Easiest make-ready of all time. Simply roll back the ink 
carriage and go to it . . . every part easily accessible, and ink 
distribution is perfect. Fountains are adjustable while press is 
in motion. 

“I could rave on for hours telling you what new records 
the Hess & Barker is piling up . . . but stop in and watch 

it run. Then decide 


oe ~~! for yourself! 


HESS & BARKER ROTARY 
PRINTING PLATE SHAVER 


Simple, accurate, durable, 
trouble-free. Fewer moving parts 
assure low upkeep cost. Con- 
trolled heights within .001”. 
Saves valuable make-ready and 
production time. Illustrated 
folder on request. 


HESS & BARKER @@y wscc0""2 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


PRINTING PRESS & EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS TELEPHONE PE 5-4070 


Write for fully 
illustrated folder 
on the Hess & 
Barker Rotary Press 
today. It’s a revela- 

| tion to any printing 
plant. 

















OF INK OFFSET 
Qare'NO- OFFSET, 
PROCESS 


You run no chance of the unforeseen need of smudge- 






sheeting with Paasche “No-Offset” Process Equipment. 









a Entirely eliminated is the old problem of ink offset. Ful 
press speeds are maintained and delays formerly caused by ink 
manipulations are done away with. Delivery schedules are met.. 
The estimators dilemma—to figure slip-sheeting or not to figure it— 
is gone. With the unbeatable combination of Paasche “No-Offset” 
. Equipment and Solution, shop costs are cut, press time reduced and 













printing quality improved. 
Paasche Solutions may be used to prevent ink offset on any kind of 






printing, including metal foil and cellophane, food wrappers and containers: 





—and to meet various climatic conditions. 


Yaaschs Mirbuush 60 


1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY... CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS. 












BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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INTENSITY 
CONSTANT } conor 


MACBETH’S new motorized ConsTanTarc enables a higher 
standard of reproduction . . . at a saving in production cost. 


Lamp being factory-adjusted to local average line-voltage, arc 
stabilization is completely, continuously automatic. And, light 
is distributed evenly by Macbeth Nonsport reflector. 








You get same simplicity of action and economy of space as in 
all Macbeth World’s Standard Photo Lamps. 
Optional: Macbeth Airflow exhaust unit; 
handy Darkroom Monitor. Write today 
for descriptive literature and prices. 








Macheth’s new motorized 








Type te DARKROOM MONITOR 

with CFCI Carrier tells when service switch is 

Furnished also with other ON TANTARG closed or open, operates 

Macbeth CFC carriers, OSP lamps and ARCONICATOR, 

overhead trackage, single or and contains timer and 
double-deck floor stands. focusing switch. 





MACBETH ARC LAMP COMPANY, 875 N. 28th Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


ELIMINATES THE ‘HUMAN ELEMENT’ 


=) PENNIES 


FOR PAPER CUTTING 


DOLLARS IN SALES KIMBLE 


oon lgn a eM ay (ef CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 
Set Noccen eae’ ae MACHINES 
tion ot en cost. The Accepted Stan dard 





3HL SALVNIWIVS 


"HUMAN ELEMENT’ 


-LNIW3135 NYWNH 


@ ELIMINATES THE 


SHEET CUTTER 


Printing and lithogra 

papers cut accurately to ‘ 

length, counted and Higa 
stacked in nouns even agen poe Pl "Soume 


a a 


STANDARD OF PERFECTION IN 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
FOR NEARLY A HALF CENTURY 
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HUMAN ELEMENT’ 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


2846 MT. PLEASANT STREET 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


CHARLES BECK. MACHINE CORP. 
Sulomatie Gil Pheet Culler 


412 N. 13TH STREET e PHILA. 8, PENNA.. 


ELIMINATES THE ‘HUMAN ELEMENT’ 


DISTRIBUTED BY AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


ELIMINATES THE 
sLNIW3127, NYWNH, 
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Sharpen Knives up to 160” Long 








ROGERS 
Heavy Duty TYPE NT 160 


A new grinder of massive proportions with extra 
heavy duty construction throughout for precision 
grinding of paper knives. Especially suitable for 
grinding doctor blades. Fully automatic with two 
motor drive, one 10 HP to drive 16” segmental 
grinding wheel—separate 3 or 5 HP for carriage 
drive. Extra wide V-Ways and transmission bear- 
ings automatically lubricated for literally mile 
after mile of fast, low cost cuts. Smaller sizes down 
to 48”. Ask for bulletin 311. 


Pioneers for Over 60 Years 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & Company 


183 Dutton Ave. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
















HORTON 
VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 

















Modernize with a HORTON 
Variable Speed CLUTCH PULLEY 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE ° CHANDLER & PRICE 
COLTS «© GOLDING ¢ HARTFORD ¢ KING e LIBERTY 
NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS ¢ PEARL « PROUTY » UNION 


Horton Manufacturing Company 


3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 











The HUMIDIFIED SHOP 


is a more 


PRODUCTIVE SHOP 








Banish troubles 
caused by dry air 
and static 


HUMIDIFIERS 


assure constant humidity at any level required by your 
production, eliminating static, choke-ups, uneven piling of 
paper, and poor registration in color printing due to 
stretching or shrinking of paper between impressions. 


Installation, and maintenance costs of this unit system are 
low. Results are positive and immediate. 


Printers report that their humidified shop can handle more 
work, do better work, and benefit from improved working 
conditions. 


For FREE Information — Mail To-Day! 


Walton Laboratories, Inc. 
Irvington II, N. J. 


Please refer to 1.P. 10-48 


Kindly send us your latest brochure on Humidifi- 
cation for Printers, LithogfMphers and Binders. 
Name £4 


Company 
Address 
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Considering new press 
equipment? . . . 


Send for the complete Ban- 
thin story . . . compare this 
modern press, feature for 
feature... 


Check the Banthin record 
of “more production at less 
cost for increased profit.” 


Net Weight 2500 Ibs. 


RUGGED e 
MODERN 


SIMPLE e 
ECONOMICAL e 


CHECK AND COMPARE 


Write for New, Descriptive, Illus- 
trated Circular. . . . 


1849-57 MAIN ST. 





Banthin Engineering Company 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FACTORY AND SALES OFFICES 





> The BANTH N 


AUTOMATIC 13x20 CYLINDER PRESS 




















103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 





Automatically Cut and Attach Addressed 
Labels to Newspapers, Magazines, Pamphlets 
Direct Mail, At High Speed and Low Cost! 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the 
bottlenecks in mailing rooms of leading 
publishers and printers for many years. 
They cut mailing time ‘way down. Save 
the labor of many hands. Really make 
money for you. New, improved model is 
better than ever. is 


LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS WRITE 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








G CHEMICALS 
HEMICALS 
HEMICALS 
HEMICALS 


@ SURFACE COATIN 
@ PRESSROOM © 
@ DEEP-ETCH © 
© MULTI-LITH © 


hey get 
a aphers agree that t 
Offset lithograp they use LITH- 


results when 
better You will too when 


KEM-KO Chemicals. 
you put them to “a For 
complete information, 
g has been published. 


a new 


catalo 


x! 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODA 








LITHO CHEMICAL, errr 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc. Vey 
kK 
G5 PARK ROV. NEW ORS" GAs 


Len 
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The NEW Model ‘‘D”’ 
EXTENSION DELIVERY 





AN OUTSTANDING 
SUCCESS 


from Coast to Coast 


The EXTENSION DELIVERY with the 
proven ‘Ten Points of Superiority’ 
For FULL DETAILS write to 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

















for better alignment 
3 to 4 times faster! 


SYVTRON { 
™mm PAPER JOGGERS 


Fill The Bill! 


They'll help to re- 
duce the high cost of 
production by speed- 
ing up manual jog- 
ging — getting more 
stock to the cutter, 
to the press, to the 
bindery—in a shorter 
time. 











Single Action—V ertical 


Write for Folder 
SYNTRON 
Co. 


575 Lexington 
Homer City, Pa. 





Double Action—Automatic 











One of a complete 
line of Craftsman 
Line-up and Reg- 
gister Tables. 


Now You Get Even 
GREATER VERSATILITY 
With This Craftsman Table 


HE Craftsman Photo-Lith Layout Table 

. . . the one complete table for essential 
operations in precise plate making . . . now 
brings you new versatility through the addi- 
tion of many important new features. You 
can work with “jewelers’ accuracy” with the 
new friction-set removable dials .. . inter- 
changeable dials of various calibrations as 
fine as 72nds . . . and the new non-deflecting 
magnifying glass over the match plate. 


Use Craftsman for line-up, registering, nega- 
tive and plate ruling, stripping, etc. Five 
standard sizes up to 62”x84". 


Send for the 


Catalog today 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE 
CORPORATION. WALTHAM, MASS. 


George H. Charnock, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 





Many New Features Have Been Added 
to Craftsman Tables. Get Latest Catalog. 


r--sseeee-Use this Coupon Today---------, 


Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me your 
Catalog of Craftsman Line-up and Register 
Table *, 





A, 
Name. Ly . 





Company “ 
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HAND-I-FONTS 


L.A. Type has a selection of over 175 of these 
handy fonts. Priced at $1.75 they consist of 
fractions, stars, border pieces, emblems, and 
ornaments—a real time saver in the composing 
room. Write for our new Hand-i-Font catalog. 





YOUR PRINTING PRESS 
IS NOT COMPLETE 


Unless you have a 


ROBERTS 


DIRECT DRIVE 
NUMBERING MACHINE 


N°? 54321 (Gothic) 
N° 12345 cromam 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY can now be made on 5 and 6 wheel 
Numbering Machines, either in forward or backward action. 





The low cost of these essential numbering units will quickly 
be repaid by the added work that can be handled on your 




















press. 
If you haven’t already re- NEW PRICES 

ceived ROBERTS NEW COM- 

PREHENSIVE CATALOG, we 5 Wheels... $17.50 
suggest you write in for it 

today. 6 Wheels es 19.50 


No. 115 Piece Arrows 
Consult Your Dealer or Write Direct 


L.A. TYPE & RULE CO. 


225 EAST PICO BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 15 


TRADE-IN your old machine, regardless of make and receive 
a 10% allowance on a new one. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


700 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN 8&8, N. Y. 
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GALLEYS AND CABINETS ALL SIZES 
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STEEL IMPOSING. STONES 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Business Papers of 
100%, 75%, 50% and 25% New Cotton Fibre. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


SYaLnow 














Proper Slant and Height for Make-Up 


Adjustable Lead and Slug Rack will hold numerous 
sizes of material. Sufficient Room to Accommodate 2 
men working together. Constructed of Heavy Gauge 
Prime Steel. Finished and Polished in Olive Green 
Baked Enamel. 





PROOF PRESSES 
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No. A-4 Working Top No. C-4 Working Top 
Complete with Adjustable Complete with Adjustable 
Lead & Slug Rack $49.50 Lead & Slug Rack $59.50 

(Fits top of 4 tier “834x13’'] (Fits top of 4 tier “12x18” 

Galley Cabinet) Galley Cabinet) 


FOSTER MANUFACTURING CORP 


123-127 North Thirteenth Street e Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Telephone: LOcust 4-2890 


Write for Catalog 
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MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT + 110 OTTAWA ST. + TOLEDO 4, OHIO + GARFIELD 378) 














ARE YOU SUPPLYING THE ENVELOPE NEEDS 


Of The Banks In Your Community ? 


The Justrite Line of Banker’s Envelopes is complete and will enable you to fill the 

entire envelope requirements of your Bank Customers. Envelopes have always been 

leaders for other types of Bank printing business—and a single source of supply covering 

all Bank needs will be appreciated. 

Study the needs of your Bank and get this profitable business. The Justrite Bank Line 

is complete—and specialty items are our business. 

@ CHECK ENVELOPES — to fit standard 
checks for mailing—available with 
window 


@ COIN Envelopes—to accommodate vary- 
ing denominations of coin 


@ BANK-BY-MAIL System — a c 


@ BANKERS MAILING Envelopes — made 
of tough Justrite Fibre in Window 
and mailing styles. 

e TAMPERPROOF or Safety Express En 
velopes — for Registered Mail — Open 
gel os Ba Side styles, either flat 





me 


——— Justre r$ 


@ COUPON. WINDOW Envelo for the Banking-By-Mail service for 
ee bed bag for eke, ont —" and storage of Bond Cou- customers 
pric ng t: 
in your Specialty a oe ® BANK PAY Envelopes—for distribution e@ Envelo Policy Jackets—Open 
prompt consideration. of Employee Pay Checks End Legal Envelopes 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, INC. 




















THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THE 
FRANKLIN 


OFFSET 
CATALOG 


is the perfect companion to your own cost 
system. The new Franklin Offset Catalog gives 


2—No. 3 Smyth Book Sewers. 

2—No. 4 Smyth Book Sewers. 

1—No. 8 Smyth Book Sewer 

1—National Straight-Needle Book Sewer. 
1—Sanborn Book Smasher 

1—Latham Power Punch with punches. 
2—Hand Job Backers. 





cietaieandshinosaeniae 


you an accurate, profitable method of valuing 
your lithograph orders before the jobs are pro- 
duced. Simplify the figuring of quotations with 





2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 
1—Smyth Gluer with conveyor and ringer. 
1—Murphy Sealing Machine. 

1—Latham Stitcher 7%’ capacity. 


this easy-to-use offset guide. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
60-DAY FREE 
TRIAL 


| 


P.O. Box 143 Salt Lake City 5, 


IP-3 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher 4’ Capacity. 
1—Wright 3-Spindle Drill 
3—Hand Roller Backer. 
1—4-Head, 4-Station Christensen Gang 
Stitcher, AC motor. 
COMPLETE LINE of REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model “A” Champion Book Stitchers, capacity 4". 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 
Morrison Book Stitchers—34", 112" and 212” capacities. 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
128 No. Clinton St. e STate 2-1670 e Chicago 6, Ill. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 


Utah 
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McADAMS “SIMPLEX”—A 





LEADING FEATURES OF “SIMPLEX” 
Speed is 2000 an hour. Hand fed. Can be 
equipped with McAdams famous pneumatic 
sheet feeder. 

Motor driven with remote, variable control. 
Maximum sheet size 38” x 38”. Shipping weight 
is only 900 pounds. 

Write for Bulletin 1-204. 





HAND FED WITH DELIVERY BY AUTOMATIC LAY-BOY 


JOHN ' McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET 





New Low Priced Disc Ruling Machine 













McADAMS 
Absolutely new—a marvelous, small disc ruler that 1 Yo} oltion a3 
is compact and efficient, having all the mechanical 
perfection of the larger disc ruling models. But, 


most interesting, it sells for a remarkably low price. 


Simplex is a practical machine and will rule school, 
composition or note books and job work requiring 
straight ruling. 


Albert Broodmeyer, President 


NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


“BIG VALUE FOR A SMALL INVESTMENT” 
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A NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF 
PRICING COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


By Ruthven K. Smith, Graphic Art Secty. 


tE 





and Printing A 
@ Estimators, Salesmen, Plant Managers 
and Students will save time, money 
and errors. An hour or two spent in 
becoming familiar with tables enables 
anyone to determine the price of 
printed jobs—quickly and accurately. 
Printed Tab-cut Indexes permit quick, 
easy reference to tables. 

Covers copyfitting, paper stock, com- 

position, makeup, lockup and color 

separation, presswork, ink, cutting 
bindery work—plus other special sec- 
tions. 

@ Production and hour-cost tables are 
based on standards—not averages. 
Both Production-Time and _ Dollar- 
Values are shown where practicable. 

@ Revised and enlarged second edition 
gives current cost values. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 
More Than 1000 Printing Plant Users. 
Order today from Book Department 


The INLAND PRINTER 


309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 











@ TRICKS OF THE PRINTING TRADE $1.00. 
Will save time and money in the jub shup. 
How to make money by advertising $1.00. Will 
wake up the non-advertiser. Both for $1.50. 
. check or P.O. W. H. RICHARDS, 

Box 291, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 








ENGDAHL | 


BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” 





1036 W. Van Buren Street 


Chicago, Hlinois 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 











BRONZING MACHINES 








MILWAUKEE 
BRONZING MACHINES 


For all presses. Some rebuilt units. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. 
COMPANY 


229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


e@ A CHICAGO PRINTING SALES OFFICE 

for you. For more than twenty years we have 
been selling several hundred thousand dollars 
worth of printing annually, most Catalogues, 
Advertising Printing and Publications, to well 
known, regular customers in Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory. Because of increased vol- 
ume we are looking for a permanent connection 
with one or two capable, sizeable printers over- 
night from Chicago, or in Chicago. This is a real 
opportunity for a responsible printer to per- 
manently enter the Chicago market without cost 
or hazard, through an old established organiza- 
tion with a thorough knowledge of the terri- 
tory and an understanding of printing. We 
maintain sales, service and purchasing offices, 
are well rated and financially strong. We will 
handle sales, service and carry the account, 
enabling you to concentrate on production. We 
are seriously interested in a permanent con- 
nection with a reliable, capable printer. Write 
Box S-1237 c/o The Inland Printer. 


@ ESTABLISHED PROFIT-PRODUCER with 

immediate opportunities for increased vol- 
ume and profit. Printing, lithographing, and 
mail advertising business; steady income pro- 
ducer; $50,000 yearly gross; can do 50% more 
with present plant; situated in progressive 
midwestern city of diversified industries; price 
$38,000; $10,000 down, balance on convenient 
terms; details to definitely interested rarties 
giving references. Write Box 0-1247 c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 





e OPPORTUNITY for man to educate family. 

Will sell printing and stationery business in 
university city in southwest. Box 0-1255, ¢/o 
The Inland Printer, Chicavo. 





@ STATIONER’S & PRINTERS, Sell ad mani- 

fold and salesbooks, it’s a new idea, write 
now to ERSCO, 1930 Patterson Avenue, Bronx 
61, New York. 





@ NEWSPAPER COMP PLANT in L. A. Nets 
$35M yr. $20M handles. J. L. STOLL, 2719 
Cloverdale Ave., Los Angeles 16, California. 


COPY CASTER 


is EASIER and FASTER 
with the 


HABERULE 


Visual COPY-CASTER 


If you create or print folders, booklets, 
broadsides, catalogs or books—if you de- 
sign or write newspaper or magazine ads— 
if you have to translate the written word 
to the printed work, you definitely can- 
not afford to be without the Haberule. Now 
in daily use by more than 36,000 artists, 
advertising men, printers, editors, copy- 
writers, apprentices and students, the 
Haberule is eliminating much of the worry 
and financial loss of type jobs that go 
wrong. Anyone can use it in a few minutes. 


763 typefaces; 4000 fonts; sizes 4 
to 18 pt. Pocket size, plastic bound. 6°° 
Complete with Haberule Gauge... € 


At Your Artist Material Store or 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. D—7 tast 42nd Street, New York 17 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS TO PRINT- 

ERS. DO YOUR OWN IMPRINTING— 
FULL LINE. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6510 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 37. 





@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay method. 
Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. Apply on com- 
pany letterhead for free instruction books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226 Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

Mo Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
oO. 





@ EQUIPMENT WANTED: Dexter suction 

pile feeders for 46- and 56-inch Miehle 
presses. OVID BELL PRESS, Inc., Fulton, 
Missouri. 





@ WANTED TO BUY Stereotype curved cast- 

ing and shaving quarter inch plates to fit 
42” cylinder circumference Hoe Magazine press. 
Page size before beveling 10x14. Production 
Manager, THE BILLBOARD PUBLISHING 
CO., 2160 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


FOLDING EQUIPMENT 


FOLDERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 





FOR SALE - 


MO 


RE 
PROFITABLE 
PRINTING 









Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
Row to do the 
\ job — better, 

faster, more 
profitably, 







1 Depend On The Leader 
SCHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
GS os teweLtyn AVE., BLOOMFIELD, W. J. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best 
(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 





Miller, four track, two-color, 
27x41 


Miehle 46 two-color 
Two-color Cottrell rotary, 
36x48 


Style C Kelly 
Style B Kelly, special 


Model B Cleveland folder 
with continuous feeder 


Model O Cleveland folder, 
friction feeder 


Model 433 Baum Decuplet 
with suction feeder 


12” Crawley power rounder 
and backer 














22 POO RR 


OER HATER IMTS 


EEE OMIA SPR LOAM ELIOT 


PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 7, N.Y 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3.1791 








OC 








Late-type Model 289 Baum Folders 
Late-type Cteveland O Folder 

New 341", 44 & 50” Paper Cutters 
Rebuilt Cutters, both hand and power 
New 28” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
Brackett Stripper; Power Paper Drills 
New Steel Type Cabinets—Galley Cabinets 
New Composing Room Saws; Steel Stones 
Whirler, Size 72” 

Miehle Verticals V45-V36 

Kelly Presses, Models C and 

Kluge Automatics 12 x 18, to x 15 


Representing Leading Equipment 
Manufacturers 


TOMPKINS "ne: Wire 


Printing Equipment Co. 
1040 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit 8 Mich., TA-8-8003 











@ FOR SALE: A general job printing plant 

which has and will for years return $25,000 
net annually on a capital investment of $25,000. 
This plant has a physical and inventory value 
well over $75,000 and has been in operation for 
the past 30 years by the present owner who is 
retiring from the business. It is located in a 
prosperous midwest city of 25,000 people. No 
applicant for the purchase will be considered 
unless he has the full capital amount free for 
the investment. All replies will be treated in 
confidence and acknowledged. Qualify your ex- 
perience fully and give references when answer- 
ing. Write box 0-1253 c/o The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ FOR SALE: 1 cut Cost steel locking up 
material cabinet No. 527, 1 Heinrich };-reci- 

sion electric hydraulic vulcanizer, platen 24x24, 

pressure 120 tons. All in good working condition. 

any The Reynolds & Reynolds Co., Dayton, 
io. 





FOR SALE (Continued) 







LA222Z”ZZZ 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 
PRINTING 

EQUIPMENT 

BEN SHULMAN 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


J 


AX 


ANN 






ATTA 


NEW YORK 18,N_Y 
BRyant 9-1133 








FOR SALE 


MIEHLE PRESSES, SINGLE and TWO COLOR, 
HAND FED, gy AUTOMATIC 


~~ cy seven 4 om. Miehle Automatic Unit, 


28" x 41” Miller” two color, four track 

No. 12 Babcock Cutter & Creaser, ext. del. 

No. 12 Babcock Printing Press, ext. del. 

No. 43 Babcock auto. oe bed 29” x 41” 

No. 1 Kelly Press, 22” x 28” 

No. 2 Kelly Press, 22” x 34” 

Style “B” Kelly Press, 17" x 22” 

20” x 26" Miller Simplex 

Miehle Horizontal 22” x 28” 

12” x 18” Kluge Printer & Die Cutter 

12” x 18” and 14” x 22” Chandler & Price 
automatics 

3—V-45 Miehle Vertical Presses 

Model “B” Brackett Trimmer 

34” Diamond Paper Cutter 

38-40-50” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44” Oswego Paper Cutter, heavy duty — 
Auto Clamp 

57” Dexter Paper Cutter, Auto Clamp 

Christensen automatic stitcher, 5 stations 

“B” Cleveland with continuous feeder 

CSM-3 Intertype, electric pot 

Model “E” 8 page Duplex Newspaper Press 

Monotype Giant Caster 

20” x 30”, 22” x 32” Thompson Cutters 
and Creasers 


Many other items—list on request 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


Marchal! & lefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














@ FOR SALE: Cylinder press, No. 7 Babcock, 

Serial No. 7558, in vood condition. Can be 
inspected. Dexter Pile Feeder. Reasonable. Ad- 
dress Box 1251, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Jo«enh 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





FGR SALE (Continued) 


e@ REBUILTS FOR SALE 


Kelly B ogg Bae: with ext. 
Kelly G Auto. 17%x22% with ext. 
Kelly 1 Auto. o9458 with ext. 
Kelly 2 Auto. 22x34 with ext. 
Harris Offset 17x2 

Miehle Verticals, Seabee 36 & 45 


Cc & P Auto. Unit 14%x22 
Little Giant Automatic 12x18 


50” Seybold 10Z Auto. Cutter 


50” C & P Automatic Cutter 

38” Oswego Auto. Cutter 

20” Domore Process Embosser 
Proof Presses recond, all sizes 
Monotype plant complete 

Hamilton galley cabinets—iron tops 


“Dealer of Big Name Brands” 


TOMPKINS PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 


722 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, fll. 














Knife Grinder 


Diamond Face Grinder. Table 18 x 
84”. Table Travel—84"’. Ideal ma- 
chine for blade grinding. 25 HP, 220 
Volt AC Motor. Price $1500 F.O.B. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. B. Cottrell Hydraulic Flat Plate 
Shaver. Practically new. Price $1250. 


Weber Machinery Co. 


1801 E. 21st ST. CHerry 5292 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











e@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 


rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 


Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 





GAUGE PINS 








Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 
For Use on All Job Presses 


MEGILL’S Spring Tongue® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
Page Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 
doz. with extra Tongue. 


MEGILL‘’S Original Steel ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


(se 


l - 


Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 
THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 
763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 











(Continued on nezrt page) 











STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs hea i h and a e 
i patie cae wall ps Mate STL etka, TaD sees ean ee 
Instruction with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 








AMSCO CHASES 


SQUARE AND TRUE ¢ ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue Long Island City, New York 
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TWO STEPS that save 
thousands of steps 


i. . 

/ and hours of time 

, 
i e e 
| in your Composing Room 
\ 

\ 

\ 

\ Step No. 1—Ask your Hamilton Dealer to help you study 

\ your flow of work and prepare with you a basic floor 


plan to cut down steps and save hours in your composing 
room. This floor plan will then serve you as a working 
diagram for a long-range modernization program that 
will lead to maximum composing room efficiency. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
1 Step No. 2— Carry out that modernization program over 
P y prog 
; as many weeks, months and years as may prove conven- 
j ient. Re-arrange, replace, add equipment where called 
I for by that plan. Build toward the ideal ...a completely 
! Hamilton-equipped composing room for maximum step- 
i saving, time-saving efficiency. 
i 


In preparing your floor plan your Hamilton 
Dealer can supply you with the layout sheets 
and the accurately-scaled miniature illustra- 
tions of composing room equipment you will 
need. Ask him for them, or write us and we 
shall be glad to send them to you. 


Hamilton Proof Readers’ Desks are essential 
equipment in the well-organized composing room 
for they contribute to faster, more accurate 
work. Completely illustrated and described in 
Hamilton Catalog No. 24B. Write for your copy. 


hes 2 i) — J * b 
oo oc . Mie ie ior . bk , 


“HAMILTON 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


n c 





TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 








SOMETHING NEW FOR (AW 

MIEHLE VERTICALS . . . | ] 

This is the first announcement of the new fabric type belt. It is so made that 
it is GUARANTEED not to stretch more than one inch, and GUARANTEED 
against breakage for SIX MONTHS. The cost is less than that of a top grade 
leather belt. Oil cannot affect its life. 


Order 10-W belts for your Miehle Verticals NOW. Priced at $10.40 each, 
postpaid. You can’t lose. Order them today. 


JACK BEALL VERTICAL SERVICE 


639 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 





Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
GRAVURE EQUIPMENT 
















Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 
plain show you 
Row to do the 
job — better, 
faster, more 
profitably. 


| Depend On The Leader 


<&CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, W. J. 

| CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Wl. 
Rotogravure at its best ® 5171 





HELP WANTED 


e WESTERN NEW YORK printer and lithog- 

rapher wants Typographer with practical 
compositor’s experience, thorough knowledge of 
monotype and linotype composition, to correctly 
specify type faces, fit copy and make pencil 
layouts; ability to meet customers well and 
work harmoniously with others. State age, quali- 
fications, experience and salary desired. Unusual 
opportunity with fast growing business. Write 
Box 0-1249, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ PRINTING PRESSMAN for work on Ver- 

tical and Kluge presses and capable of own 
lock-ups. Our plant is located in large city in 
central south and operates strictly open shop,-—- 
both printing, lithographing, and plate making. 
High quality of work. Splendid working condi- 
tions. A good opportunity for a competent man. 
Write Box 0-1248, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ PRINTING ESTIMATOR. Large Philadel- 

phia letterpress plant doing quality job 
and commercial work needs experienced esti- 
mator. Good opportunity for man who feels 
limited in present position. Send resume of 
experience and salary requirements. All replies 
held confidential. Our staff knows of this in- 
quiry. Write Box 0-1254 c/o The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ WANTED: Composing room foreman (non- 

working) for plant in large Eastern city. 
Chief requisites: Ability to supervise men and 
achieve good production of quality work, thor- 
ough knowledge of the trade. Write experience 
in detail. Box 0-1258, c/o The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ COMPOSITOR (A-1) Must be thoroughly 
experienced on markup and composition. 
Catalogs, magazines and commercial work (no 
newspaper). Lots of color and bleeds. Perma- 
nent. Good opportunity for advancement. Write 
all information in first letter. WAVERLY 
PUBLISHING CO., WAVERLY, IOWA. 





@ WANTED: Night superintendent (non- 

working) for Eastern City printing plant. 
Prefer experienced pressman who can check 
quality, and control production of all depart- 
ments. State qualifications. Box 0-1257, c/o The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





@ WANTED: Proofreader with some knowl- 

edge of layout or composition for pleasant 
work in medium sized plant. Accuracy first 
consideration and ample time given. Address 
Box 1250, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





HELP WANTED (Continued) 


@ WANTED: Production Manager for fair- 

sized Pennsylvania printing plant. Good 
opportunity for man experienced in production 
control, who can schedule and expedite work 
from copy to delivery. Advise experience and 
training. Box 0-1259, c/o The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT WANTED for grow- 

ing printing plant in upper midwest city of 
25,000. Letterpress and offset. Volume about 
$200,000. Fine opportunity for man who can 
handle production schedules, supervise plant. 
Address Box 0-1261, c/o The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ THOMPSON TYPE CASTER Operator 
Wanted. An excellent opportunity for a 
man that thoroughly understands operation of 
Thompson for quality and production, to take 
charge; can either work on a good salary, or 
invest and share in profits. Four Thompsons, 
other equipment. May consider selling or leas- 
ing to right party, with contract for production 
to us. Could be moved. Successful mid-west 
concern. State age, references, experience in 
confidence, in first letter. No novices or advance- 
seekers wanted. Write Box S-1242 c/o The 
foe Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
inois. 





MOTOR CONTROL & EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 
inghouse Motor and control equipment for 

printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 

Chicago, Ill. 





OFFSET PLATES 





If you're having plate problems 


—"ASK ALJEN” 


If your offset plates don’t give you what you 
want, let us help you get real printed results. 
Expert graining and regraining assures you 
better printing and longer life for your 
plates. For careful and conscientious atten- 
tion to your plate requirements, ‘‘ask 
ALJEN.” Zine or aluminum—any size you 
need. 


ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


1215-1217 Primrose St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 

















PLASTIC RULE 





PLASTIC RULE 


25” strips, 18 to 72 pt. one wider. Long beg 
— rr Welght — Easy to Cut — Economical. 
by Leading Printers’ Su upply Dealers. Mfg. by TIP 
Co., 1000 Broadway, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





PRINTERS’ APRONS 


en a a nna at 
PRINTERS’ APRONS 

NO LAUNDRY BILLS WITH MIRACLE PLasTIC 

BLACK PLASTIC 

ves real protection 


New Miracte. 
75 PRINTERS APRON gi: 
and yet can be 
cloth and «aso! 
nd 






complete 
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i JOBBERS WANTED 


(Continued on next page) 


Let America’s Foremost 
Artists Solve Your Christmas 
Card Problems! 


To many printers one of the most annoying problems each year is 
the request of customers for holiday greeting cards. Since most 
printers consider such a job as an accommodation, they may be will- 
ing to lose money rather than lose a customer by charging for draw- 
ings, plates and printing used in a small run of greeting cards. But 
that isn’t the only headache. Even for printers in a big city, with 
plenty of artists within quick call, it is often not easy to satisfy a 
customer looking for “the original and unusual”, without a good 
deal of irritation and considerable waste of time. 


Is there an answer? Yes! 


For fifteen years the Christmas Cards created by the American Artists 
Group have been recognized by critics and experts as the finest 
greeting cards ever published. Your customers will appreciate your 
thoughtfulness in showing them this collection of magnificent repro- 
ductions of contemporary art. They will be quick to recognize that 
there’s no more graceful or effective way to extend greetings and 
promote good will in public relations. 


Yours for the asking 


In the Album of the American Artists Group Christmas cards you will 
find all the loveliness and charm and sacred feeling of the holiday 
season interpreted by America’s most famous artists. Simply return 
the coupon below and full information will be sent to you. 














proc 
| AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP 

MAIL | 106 Seventh saci -_ York 11, N. Y. | 
THIS | Bar Siete Sat ow apt” | 
COUPON NAME va, aon 
NOW FIRM a at 2 

| ve 7 = 7 
Bee ee 
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70” MIEHLE TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 





62” MIEHLE TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 
56" and 62” MIEHLES, HAND-FEDS and AUTOMATICS in both sizes 


46" #3 MIEHLE HAND-FED and 41” #4/4R MIEHLE HAND-FED PRESSES 


27 x 41 MILLER FOUR TRACK, TWO-COLOR PRESS 

2 #2 KELLY PRESSES, 22 x 34 SIZE 

MILLER SIMPLEX 20 x 26 AUTOMATIC PRESS 

12 x 18 RICE AUTO. UNIT, guaranteed as new, 30% off list. 
SEYBOLD 50” 10Z and 48” AUTO. CLAMP CUTTERS 

2 SHERIDAN 3 KNIFE CONTINUOUS BOOK TRIMMERS 
CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER and ROSBACK GANG STITCHER 
LATHAM MODEL 1 MONITOR 34” STITCHER 

CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC FOLDERS, MODEL B AND MODEL W 


SPERO & COMPANY 


549 W. RANDOLPH STREET ANdover 3-4633 
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You'll Get Better Presswork 


4M 4 wtth 
Ink Conditioner 
(MAKES GOOD INKS BETTER) 


When it comes to color work, “33” gives really 
amazing results. Inks print with fresh sparkle 
and brilliancy that seem to pop right out from 
the page. F ull ink gloss is retained. Add “33” to 
our regular inks, —_—— simple directions. 
our customers will be quick to see the difference. 
You get improved overall print quality. Half- 
tones stay “clean, sharp and open” “33” prevents 
picking and tackiness. Added bulk provides 15% 
to 30% greater coverage —at practically no extra 
cost. Fewer re-runs are necessary. Save press- 
men’s time and material costs. 
See your local dealer or jobber — or write direct 
— for new folder“TO THE PRESSMAN”. Get 
the facts! 


See your local dealer or jobber — or write 
direct for an 8-lb. trial can. If “33” fails 
to give complete satisfaction, return the 
unused portion at our expense. 


LoRs Por V oT! 








NK CONDITIONE® 





(IEOTAIOTRTE 


ONCENTRATE 











“33” (Letterpress) 
“0-33” (Litho and Multilith) 


8-lb. Trial Order 


COMPOUNUING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Ave 


i CANADA—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO... 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, 


nue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


LTD., TORONTO 
New York 4, N.Y. 








CUT COST ON 
GATHERING 
AND JOGGING 
6 


UNIVERSAL 
JOGGER 
TILT-A-TYPE 


Available Now 
e 


JOGS SHEETS 
5x8 TO 19x24 


Write for prices, etc. 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., INC. 
322 SO. FOURTH STREET © MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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PRINTING PRESSES—ROTOGRAVURE 







Send your pro- 
duction sam- 
ples, let Cham- 


a plain show you 
Aik*-how to do the 
.\, job — better, 


faster, more 
t §©profitably. 










i Depend On The Leader 


~ 
ve CHAMPLAIN CO., INC. 
88 LLEWELLYN AVE., BLOOMFIELD, WN. J. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Rotogravure at its best @ 5175 





PROOFING EQUIPMENT 


Write. .. for 
catalog to help 
choose your 
Proving 


Equipment 


3 ANDERCOOK © 
PREPRESS cairn 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
@ SUPERINTENDENT — Printing. Now em- 

ployed in similar position but wishes to make 
change. Prefer to locate in central western city 
but will go anywhere. Experience covers all 
phases of the printing industry. Can give refer- 
ences and arrange interview. Write Box 0-1256, 
c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Bldv., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 

(Continued on next page) 


INKMASTER 


(VULCANIZED OIL) 


ROLLERS For smooth, rapid ink 


distribution. 


Positively will not melt at any press 
speeds. Machine ground surface as- 
sures concentricity. Not affected by 
bearing heat or humidity. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. | 
Chicago 8, Illinois * Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) “THE NEW AMCO CATALOG? LOOK IN THE 


@ SUPERINTENDENT — PRODUCTION 


change, Will go. anywhere. Experience inal | SAFE WITH THE OTHER VALUABLES, MISS BATES!” — 





departments of the industry. Can give best of 
references as to character and ability. Write 
Box 0-1252, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 





@ PROOFREADER, very wide experience, 51, 

first to final OK. Night or day. Hoback, 
DEarborn 2-8899, or write Box 0-1260, c/o The 
Inland Printer. 








STATIONERY BOXES 


Stationery boxes 
3 types for packaging print- 
ing — Set-up and folding 
— Attractive and service- 
able — Wide price range 
Write for list and prices 
Barger Box Co., Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 














ee es Few may not choose to keep your new Amco Catalog in the safe... 


MONOTYPE TR Al N ] NG but you'll certainly keep it somewhere handy, because in it Amco has 


Vshieand ok inte Ginnatian. wall. thal put all the answers to the printer’s needs for every type of carbon paper. 


tenance. Also Hand Composition. 
Write for Catalog to 


GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


1104 Currie Avenue, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Indexed for convenience, Amco’s 
catalog is complete and compre- 
hensive—and fast and easy to use. 
Contains all information regarding 
sizes, descriptive information and 
prices. 


IT’S A GOLD MINE ot 


1 
fi ao valuable information on 
e ONE-TIME CARBONS for 


¢ oO P P E R Bons snap-out forms 
$ PAC E S seit ° PENCIL CARBONS in 


reams and boxes 














TYPEFOUNDERS 
(A I Em EE 


ACCURATE GAUGE 


Sizes from 4 to 72 point. Aids shop 


efficiency, highly praised. Write AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG.CO e CARBONIZED NEWS and 
for free sample on your letterhead, suns Se book papers 


or send us order on satisfaction or 
money back basis. Price $2.50 a WRITE FOR IT TODA y/ 


pound plus express charges. 
F. H. Bartz, 18 East Kinzie St. YOU'LL WONDER HOW YOU GOT ALONG WITHOUT IT! 


Chicago 11, Ill. WH 4-4316 
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DISPLAY MACHINES.... 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE! 


3 Model D 42 ems Intertype Machines—72 channel— 
electric pot—D.C. motor. Late style Mohr Saw. 37 
extra Split magazines and racks. Get in touch with us 




















today! 
Ac = : Py 
= Cee 
an © LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO. 
LINSCO __ fil Rs THE J. E. DOYLE company 
PARTS 337-341 CANAL ST. NEW YORK 13, W. Y. 1220 WEST 6th STREET CLEVELAND 13. OHIO 
EST 4 CANAL 6-0916, 0917 
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TYPEFOUNDERS (Continued) 


PRISRAA, 


24 Pt.6A $6.15 30 Pt.56A.........$7.95 


Cast from best-quality hard foundry metal. 
Instock for immediate delivery. 


Continuous Baling supplies ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 
the logical answer. You 633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Hil. 


can convert any compress- 
ible waste material into @ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces; send for circular. Northwest Type 


salable merchandise with Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
an American Baler.The cost 
4 @ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 

per ton ts extremely low. East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Producers 
of fine type faces. 
Although your problem may be out of the ordinary a practical 

° ° ps ° . @ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal for 
solution is possible. Our counsel is yours for the asking. What cash or trade. Missouri Central Type 
° ‘ . me Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 
is the volume and nature of your waste material? A report with 
our recommendations will be promptly forwarded to you without TYPEMETER 


cost. ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


A simple, easy-to-use copyfitting system for 
any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 
picas. Five dollars a copy postpaid. Book 
Department. 


x 4 The Inland Printer * Chicago 6 


For further information write _Elco Typo- 


graphic Service, 1 Ss W., 
Canton 6, Ohio 






































TYPESETTERS 


Ve AMERIG AN BALER (0 52 VHty, 51. ¢ ATTENTION PRINTERS AND PUBLISH- 
3 e are interested in obtaining con- 
” BELLEVUE, OHIO tracts for typesetting of books and publications. 


TTL UES LLL LR LGM | 32,20, bpefacee, PARAMOUNT: TYFESET 


(Continued on next page) 


ROUND w FLAT BIT) 4a 











FOR METAL DECORATING 


Oe Get Varnishes and Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


Dryers, too, from 
35 York St., Brooklyn, W. Y., 215 $. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 




















Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 
and Box Stitching is available in 
galvanized or copper coated finishes 


in all popular sizes . . . round or flat 
on spools and cores. CUSE rime SAVING 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Mitering Machines * Composing Sticks. * Slug Clippers 


Band Saws « Lead and Rule Cutters + Type Gauges 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 











ROTARY PRESSES 


f # ~ = Pg For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 
4 ow. your customers what time-savi ‘ . im- i 
¢ prove all sales manvals and literature: sigs PREE Al for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 
is or y- Contains samples types Sti 

/ . a COMPANY « 503 S. Jefte : WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 


a 











TRIMOSAW 


“THE SAW WITH THE BALL BEARING TABLE” 


1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 
eighty-five years of wire drawing experience. 

Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 

dealers everywhere. 


STOCK CUTS anp STOCK PHOTOS 


for your Holiday Theme 








Request PB-6 from Cobb Shinn now. This 
sixty-four page, size 9 x 12, plastic bound 
Booklet, contains art for Fall and the Holi- 
day Season, that is easy to use and eco- 
nomical. 

Request PB-6 Today. It is FREE. 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 














AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE FAMOUS FOR 
FINE PRESSWORK 


SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A _ SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 











17 YEARS OF 
FAIR DEALING 


For Prompt Shipment: 


1. 
2. SOIL RESISTANT 
3. WATER REPELLENT 


4. EYE APPEALING 


or CATALOGS, MANUALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS, 
PROPOSAL COVERS, 
PORTFOLIOS 
Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


TWILTEX 
(OCDTONE 





“core TQUGH TEMPER DIES ‘ii%izow- 


SLAVES FATHER OF 
' HIS COUNTRY 


RiIcHARDS- J.ARicHaros 











Miehle unit presses, Models 2, 3 
and 4, 
No. 2 and Kelly B Special. 


Scott rotary newspaper press, 
choice 4 or 6 units. 


TYPE & PRESS OF 
ILLINOIS, Inc. 


220 South Jefferson, Chicago 6 


FREES SLAVING 
PRINTERS 
FROM PROFITLESS 

PRINTING 


“PRINTING 
THAT PAYS 


THE PAYER” 
DIRECT TO YOU” 


FATHER 

OF STEEL 
RULE DIES 
FOR CUT-OUTS 


MASTER PRINTER 
MACHINERY 
DESIGNER 

From KALAMAZOO 








SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE “GOOSE BOOK”. 24 PAGES OF 
CREATIVE IDEAS—"GOLDEN EGGS” FOR YOU. ALSO OUR “55” CATA- 
LOG ON SAW-TRIMMERS, ROUTERS, ETC. 
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Acme Eqpt. Co. Inc. . . . - «| 33 
Acme Type ng “eed (+ + - 104 
Aigner, G. J., Co. —— " s * ‘ 104 
Aljen Associates cts kt ee eo 
American Artists Group . «= wee 
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Banthin Engineering Co. ‘ ‘ ' ; 94 
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Baum, Russell RRR Sega aS SS 98 
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Beckett Paper Co. . . « <e 79 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc. . . . . . 22 
Brock & Rankin . hoe ce 90 
Central Compounding Co. : at ae oe 102 


Challenge Machinery Co. 
Champlain Co., Inc. . 
Cheshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 


Chillicothe Paper Co. . oe # 41 
C.1.T. ya et - « & © * 80 
Collins, A. M., . Co. . 98 
Consolidated “hang rong & Paper Co. . 17 
Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co. ‘ 35 
Craftsman Line-up Table — : ‘ 95 
Cromwell Paper Co. : Third Cover 
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Dayton Rubber Co. . 37, 38 
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Hill, Frank M., Machine Co. 23 
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Horton Mfg. Co. . a a ae : $3 
Howard Paper Mills, Inc. 
Dayton Envelope Co., Div. - a te 27 
Howard Paper Co., Div. . . . - 9,10 
Huebner Laboratories es) = = & SS 87 
ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. . . . . . 102 
Internation-! Paper Co.  - <2) oe we 26 
international Printing Ink : > . 86 
intertype Corporation . $i Back Cover 
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Kimberly Clark Corp. . . . . . 82, 83 
Kimble Electric Co. . . . . » .» 92 
L. A. Type & Rule Co. a ae ; ae 96 
Lake Erie Engineering Corp. . > ‘ » 12 
Lawson, E. P., Co. . . . . . ° « 
Linotype Supply Co., Inc. Ls s ~« « ae 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co., Inc. . .  . 94 
Ludiow Typograph Co. . : s. “Me * 1 
McAdams, John & Sons, pe cS 97 
Macbeth Arc Lamp Co. . ... ——" 92 
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Megill, Edw. L., Ses — 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. - « Second Cover 
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Roberts Numbering Machine Co. : & 96 
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TI-Pi Co. " - 101 
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Above: cover of booklet produced by The North American 
Press, Milwaukee, Wisc., for The Frank G. Hough Co., 
Libertyville, ll. 





Produced with the help of 





Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan 





Road building machinery is out of our line . . . but the task of reproducing it 
in sharp, lifelike detail was accomplished with the aid of Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan. The hard, uniform surface, calipered uniformity and high 
tensile strength of Cromwell Tympan never varies. That’s why The North 
American Press...yes,and printers the world over, rely upon it implicitly for the 
production of fine printed pieces. CROMWELL Special Prepared TYMPAN, 
as always, unconditionally guaranteed, has stamina that cannot be duplicated. 
Write today for FREE working sample, giving size or make of your press. 








d as always 
} unconditionally 1 THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
d guaranteed ANS 4801-39 South Whipple Street * Chicago 32, Illinois 


Also manufacturers of CROMWELL Printer’s Hand Soap 








When copy 


is complex... 





The New Improved 





ee 


AND ON MAKEUP 





Complicated copy is easy to set on an Inter- 
type Mixer equipped with modern Intertype 
improvements. Mixed display and overhang 
slugs are available from the keyboard. This 
eliminates time-consuming hand _ justifica- 


are less risk of pieing, fewer work-ups on 




















the press, and no need for extra inventories 
of display type. © With a modern Intertype 
Mixer in your shop, you can set most of your 
complex copy at least three times faster than 
by hand...This is but one of the many Inter- 


present-day composing-room operation. 


tion and “cutting-in.” Other advantages 9g type features that make for efficiency in 
ri 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 
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